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NOTES AND QUERIES RESPECTING CERTAIN 
THEOSOPHISTS AND MYSTICS. 
(Concluded from p. 343.) 

IV. Tuomas Trrox. Having somewhere seen 
Tryon styled M.D., I gave him that title in my 
former Note; erroneously, however, for he was a 
merchant: the mistake may have arisen from his 
styling himself, in his Treatise of Dreams, “Tho. 
Tryon, Student in Physick.” 
a correspondent of “N. & Q.,” I have been able 
to purchase a copy of the Autobiography of this 
strange but worthy enthusiast since I last wrote 


about him, and I propose to give some account of 


book is thus entitled i:— 


it. The little 


“Some Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Tho. 
London, Merchant: written by himself. 


ties, in Cleanness, Temperance, and Innocency. London: 
Printed and Sold by T. Sowle, in White- Hart-Court, in 
Gracious Street. 1705.” Pp. 128. 

Tryon was born “at a village called Bibury,” 
in Gloucestershire, 
London in the year 1703, aged sixty-nine.* 





* A Portrait of Tryon “tat. 69, 1703,” by White, is is | 


prefixed to his chief work, The Knowledge of a Man's 
Self, which was published in 1703, — Pp. 512. 8vo. 


England ” — St . 


By the kindness of 


1 ryon, late of 

Together with 
some Rules and Orders, proper to be observed by all such 
as would train up and govern, either Families or Socie- 


| for, by 


in the year 1634; and died in | 


The | 


Autobiography ends at p. 56., and at the forty- 

oe year of his age. The editor says : — 
* We must here acknowledge that these Memoirs here 

publi shed, are not what he inten led for the press. 
These Moneire now spoken of were not to be found in 
the place where he assigned them to be; neither can we 
now, after eighteen months’ search, find them out, which 

is the reason we now publish these.”—Pp. 60—61. 
Tryon’s father was a o man, “by trade, a 
tyler and plaisterer ;” and “having many children, 
was forced to bring them all to work betimes.” 
When about six years of age our author had two 
dreams, suitable to the childhood of a Mystic, 
which he describes. At twelve or thirteen years, 
he became a shepherd, and soon after learned to 
read and ap At the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, he “ began to grow weary of she »pherd- 
izing,” and went to London. There, with three 
poun ds he had saved, he bound himself appren- 
tice “to a Castor-maker,” or, as we should now 
say, a hatter. He 
; = My Master was 


proceeds — 

an honest sober man, one of those 
called Anabaptists. After I had been with him about 
two years, I enclined to that Opinion; and was Baptized 
after their way, and admitted into a congregation among 
them, and continued in that Opinion about three years. 
In which time 1 was mightily addicted to Reading and 
Study.”—P. 18. 

tell us what “Opinion” he 
but it would seem that 


Tryon does not 
afterwards “ enclined to,” 
he became what has been called “a Christian 
unattached.” Though engaged in a laborious 
trade, he applied himself with unwearied ardour 
and self-denial to the study of Theosophic, Her- 
metic, and Mystic works: — 

“ Besides Astrology, I read books of Physick, and 
several other natural Sciences and Arts. And, thus 
spending my time at hard labour in the day, and great 
part of the night in study, I arrived to near twenty-three 
years of age. About which time the blessed Day Star of 
the Lord began to arise and shine in my Heart and Soul; 
and the Voice of Wisdom continually and most powerfully 
called upon me for Separation and Self-denial; and 
through His great Mercy I was enabled to obey, re- 
trenching many Vanities, and flying all Intemperance; 
- then I betook myself to Water only for drink, and 

orbore eating any kind of Flesh or Fish, and confining 
mate an abstemious self-denying Life; . . . content- 
ing myself with herbs, fruits, grains, eggs, butter, and 
cheese for food; and pure water for drink ... 1 found 
this abstemious, clean way of living in Innocency, 
mightily to fit and qualifie me for the contemplation of 
our great Creator, and of His wonderful Works in Nature; 
throughly cleansing the outward Court of the 
terrestrial nature, and thereby raising the power of the 
outward Senses, at the same time, as it were, it opens the 
Window of the inward Senses of the Soul; so that they 
become clear-sighted, and can discern and distingu sh 
between the good and evil Principles, and prepares the 
way for the Voice of Wisdom, giving it power over the 
Adamical Father's Nature, to tincture the jarring, fierce, 
astringent Forms thereot with its pure glance of Light 
and Love,” &c. — Pp. 29—31. 

“ Having in this manner engaged myself in Self-denial 
and Separation, I married a sober young Woman, but of 
a contrary sentiment to mine, as to Diet, and my method 


j5—26. 
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of living. . . . About two years after my Marriage, I took 
a Voyage to Barbadoes, where I staid about a year; but 
in some little time after my return home, I went for Hol- 
land; but my errand there not succeeding to my expecta- 
tion, I quickly returned home, and, after a short stay, 
went again for Barbadoes, where I continued about four 
years, making Beavers to success. . . . After this I re- 
turned for England, and settled for altogether with my 
Wife; and before my voyages, and after, had five Chil- 
dren: two Sons and three Daughters.”"—Pp. 39—4?2. 

The Memoirs end abruptly with the forty-eighth 
year of his age; about which time, he tells us, he 
had “an inward instigation to write and publish 
something to the world :"— 

“This Impression was upon my spirit to that degree, 
that I could not be satistied till 1 had set down in writing 
several things the Lord had manifested to me, relating 
both to Divine and Natural Wisdom. .... I writ down 
several Mysteries relating to God, and His Government 
in the methods of Nature, which I had not by hear-say, 
nor borrowed from other Authors, but as they were im- 
pressed upon me by my good Genius through the Mercy 
of God,” &e.—Pp. 54-—56, 

Tryon’s “ Principles, Maxims, and Laws,” given 
at the end of the book, are very curious. Here 
are some extracts from his Laws : — 

“1. Thou shalt not kill, oppress, hunt, hurry, nor offer 
any kind of violence either to Mankind, or anv Creature, 
either of the Air, Earth, or Water... , for they are thy 
Brethren, 

“2. Thou shalt not eat the Flesh, nor Fish, of any 
living Creature whatsoever, nor defile thyself with their 
dead Bodies. 

“3. Thou shalt not boil, bake or prepare any sort of 
Food in the Vessels of those that eat any living Creature 

. neither shalt thou sit down at table with those that 
eat Flesh or Fish. 

‘4. Thou shalt not drink any sort of strong Drink 

. neither shalt thou chew or smoke Tobacco, or take 
Opium, &c. 

«5. Thou shalt not use the Skins of any living Crea- 
ture for Shoes, Gloves, Saddles, or any other thing 
whatsoever. Thou shalt not lie on Down or Feather- 
beds, nor on the Beds of such as eat Flesh or Fish, or 
drink strong Drink. 

“6. Thou shalt not intermarry with sach as do not 
strictly adhere to all the Rules of Innocency, Temperance 
and Cleanness, ... .” 

After these Laws, which amount to thirty, fol- 
low eighteen “ proper for Women to observe :” — 

“16. You shall Keep one Fashion in your Garments. . . 

“17. All Women above the age of seven years shall be 
Veiled when they go abroad..... . 

We are not informed how this worthy legislator 
reconciled his peremptory commandments with his 
trade of ‘making Beavers.” Nor are we told whe- 
ther he founded a Sect or not, though he speaks 
of the meetings of “the Society,” and provides for 
the appointment of “the Governours and Heads 
of the Society % 

Though Tryon seems not to have succeeded in 
founding a “ Society,” his writings seem to have 
had considerable influence, and he may be re- 
carded as the Father of the Mopern Prtaaco- 
REANS, 


ns 


Among the many varieties of these worthies, J 
may mention a singular Sect called The White 
Quakers, which sprang up in Ireland a few years 
ago, founded by one Joshua Jacob, a Tipperary 
man. I paid them a visit once, when they rented 
a house and demesne near Clondalkin, which for. 
merly belonged to Lord Kilwarden. Not being 
allowed by the law to walk, as they wished, in 
the naked simplicity of their “ Adamical Father,” 
they adopted white garments as being next best. 
Everything with them was white; their house was 
white within and without, and they had even 4 
white jaunting-car. They went bare-footed, but 
some I believe were allowed the indulgence of 
white shoes. They lived wholly on Vegetables, 
and professed to cultivate Silence extensively, 
They also cultivated Polygamy, however, (not 
very productive of Silence, one would think!) 
and were in many respects more like the Mor- 
mons than disciples of Tryon, who, though a 
fanatic, was an upright and honourable man. I 
shall not soon forget the White Quaker who kept 
the gate; he was a bare-footed man in white, with 
a red beard, and came slowly to open the gate, 
reading, as he came, a book in his hand, — then, 
silently he admitted me. 

For another phase of Modern Pythagoreanism, 
I may refer to Mrs. Kelty's curious and clever 
work entitled : — ; 

“ Visiting My Relations, and its Results; A Series of 
small Episodes in the Life of a Recluse. 3rd ed. London, 
W. Pickering, 1853.” 

Chapter vi. contains “A Discussion on Diet.” 
In it is quoted a passage from the Aphorisms of 
Thomas Tryon, Student in Physick, Lond. 1696. 
Chapter vii. contains a most ludicrous account of 
“A Model School,” which the writer describes 
under the name of “Sedley Louse.” The Pros- 
pectus of Sedley House given at p. 128. is ob- 
viously genuine, and at the same time inimitable. 
Let me quote a short passage from it: — 

“ .... Proceeding on the principle that there is a 
Divine Germ to be elicited from the Soul by the culture 
of Love, and perfect Health from the corporeal frame by 
the pursuit of a pure and simple Diet ; the most delicate 
attention towards the former on the part of Philosophical 
Minds, and a strictly Vegetarian Regimen as it respects 
the latter, will be the leading features in their Scholastic 
Administration.” 

Every description in this book is evidentiy a 
photograph from real life in some of its more gro- 
tesque and painful aspects. Query, the original of 
Sedley House ? 

Compare with the above Prospectus, an extra- 
ordinary Advertisement postfixed to one of the 
greatest Curiosities of Literature it has ever been 
my lot to meet with— viz. An Introduction to 
Theosophy, published some six or seven years ago 
by “John Kendrick, 27. Ludgate St."* The 





re is no date on the title-page, but the preface is 
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book itself is simply a reprint of some of W. Law's 
Mystical treatises ; but the Title, Dedication, Pre- 
face, Notes, Appendix, and Advertisement, are 
criginal. The Appendix will be found a valuable 
bibliographical help to students of Mystic lore. 
The editor is an earnest Wesleyan Mystic of the 
most advanced school.* In the preface he de- 
clares : — 

“The presentation of such a course of Philosophy to 
the world as is necessarily implied in the Title . . . would 
more properly belong to-a body of learned, devout, and 
highly regenerate men, constituting a Theosophic College, 
and located in some peaceful, secluded, rural, retreat,— 
(the primary object of whose association, was the Culti- 
vation of the Germ or Principle of the Divine Life and 
Knowledge, in themselves and their selected pupils, to its 
highest maturity of development, by the appliances of 
sublime Magian Science and Art:—) rather than to a 
simple individual,” &c. — P. xviii. 

At the end of the book we find the following — 


“ADVERTISEMENT. To the Enlightened, Wise, and 

Loving Reader of this Treatise, who is Rich in this World. 
AcADEMIA CceLESsTIs. 

“The Eprror of this work, as he hes in it and else- 
where abundantly explained himself, being desirous to 
raise up a generation of perfect christians, or true divine 
men on the earth, and to provide for the perpetuation of 
the same, proposes for these ends, the establishment 
of a THrosornic CoLLeGE, and accordingly puts for- 
ward this announcement, signifying the want of One 
Huxprep TuovusaAnp Pounps for the foundation and 
endowment of such a Scheme,” &c. &c. 

Our mystic editor, after recommending TRron's 
Works, further advises us — 

“Here to read some judicious treatises on the neces- 
sity of pure Diets, or a pure fuel for the fire of life, and 
indeed for an universal cleanness, in order (in common 
with the spiritual exercises of earnest religion) t» the re- 
generation, or purification and sublimation of the hu- 
manity, according to the true scope of the gospel. Also, 
to examine some works treating of high Boodhist, and 
other Oriental, Druidic, etc. religious science, virtue, and 
piety: and likewise concerning the real purificative rites, 
and inductive physical and mental training of the ancient 
= pythonesses, sibyls, priestesses, etc. etc.” — App. p. 

8. 


More than twenty years ago two Pythagorean 
Societies were started in America, both of which 
came to an untimely end. One was that of Brook 
Farm situated at West Roxbury, about eight 
miles from Boston. The other was the family at 


Fruitlands, a pretty place three miles from Har- 


vard, and about forty from Boston. Some ac- 
count of the Brook Farmers and Fruitlanders 


* So much was Wesley in the rear of his disciple, that 
Hartley, in his Short Defence of the Mystical Writers 
(Lond. 1764), takes him thus to task: “ What cause had 
Mr. J. Wesley for that obloquy he pours on those excel- 
lent men, the Mystical Writers? ...... What is most 
excellent among the Methodists comes the nearest to 
what is laid down in their spiritual writings . . . He has 
taken pains to represent in a reproachful manner the 
Works of that wonderful man J. Behmen, which he never 
understood,” &c, — Pp. 394-5. 
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may be found in a remarkable book entitled — 
“ Questions of the Soul. By I. T. Hecker. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 1855.” An account of 
Brook Farm was published in London, I think 
about a year or two ago; I remember seeing it 
advertised. I must now pass on from Modern 
Pythagoreans and Gnostics, to the revivers of 
pure Paganism in modern times. 

V. Tuomas Tayror. As a supplement to my 
former notice of Taylor the Pagan, I may refer 
to an article in D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, ° 
on “ Modern Platonism,” by which term D'Israeli 
means, not Christian Platonism, but bund fide 
Heathenism. In it he notices Gemisthus Pletho, 
Hemon de la Fosse, and Thomas Taylor. Should 
the life of Taylor ever come to be written by a 
Christian Platonist — viz. one who follows the 
footsteps of St. Augustine, Abp. Leighton, and 
Norris of Bemerton — he would have to deal with 
the strange phenomenon of Modern Heathenism. 
| On this subject see the Abbé Gaume’s excellent 
work before referred to, —the English translation 
is entitled, —_ 


“Paganism in Education. From the French of ‘ Le 
Ver Rongeur des Sociétés Modernes.’ By the Abbé 
Gaume, Vicar-General of Nevers, &c. Trans. by Robert 
Hill. London; Dolman, 1852.” 

See also Burlamachi and Bartoli on Savona- 
roLA and his Sermons; Rio's Poetry of Christian 
Art; and Jones of Nayland’s Reflexions on the 
Growth of Heathenism among Modern Christians, 
London, Rivingtons, 1776.* E1R1ONNACH. 





PROLOGUE SPOKEN BY GEORGE III. 
The Foundling Hospital for Wit, No. 6., pub- 


lished in 1749, contains a prologue and an epi- 
logue, spoken by the Prince of Wales’s children, 
on their performing the tragedy of Cato, at Leices- 
ter House. The parts were thus distributed : — 
Portius, Prince George, Juba, Prince Edward. 
Cato, Master Nugent. Sempronius, Master Eve- 
lyn. Lucius, Master Montague. Decius, Lord 
Milsington. Syphax, Lord North's son. Marcus, 
Master Madden. Marcia, Princess Augusta. Lu- 
| cia, Princess Elizabeth. 

The prologue was spoken by Prince George 
(who, in 1749, was eleven years old); and the 
| following verses occur in it : — 


“ What though a boy, it may with pride be said, 
A boy iu England born, in England bred ; 
Where freedom well becomes the earliest state, 
For there the love of liberty’s innate.” 


It is probable that the speaker of the prologue 


* Cf. also Cardinal Wiseman’s Letters to John Poynder, 
Esq., upon his Work, entitled “ Popery in Alliance with 
| Heathenism.” London. (Booker.) 1836. 
Also, an article in the British Critic for Jan, 1843, on 
| * Monumental Devices and Inscriptions.” 
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recollected this passage when afterwards as king, 
he inserted in the first speech which he delivered 
from the throne, the well-known sentence —“ Born 
and educated in this country, I glory in the name 
of Briton” (18 Nov. 1760.) 

Lord Milsington, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Portmore in the Peerage of Scotland, is stated in 
Lodge’s Peerage, to have been born in 1745, and 
to have died in 1823. 
to must have been an elder brother, who was old 
enough to have acted in 1749. 

Lord North, born in 1704, was appoimted one 
of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber to the Prince 
of Wales in 1730. He became governor to Prince 
George in 1750, and was created Earl of Guilford 
by George IL. in 1752. He died in 1790, aged 
eighty-six. His eldest son Frederic was born in 
1733, and was sixteen years old when he acted 
Syphax with Prince George, to whom as king he 
afterwards became minister. 

WITTY RENDERINGS. 

CuttretpRoose has strung together some capital 
specimens. ‘The extract from the Art of Pluck 
has plenty of Cambridge parallels, ez. gr. : — 

“ Cesar captivos sub corona vendidit.” 
Cesar sold the captives for less than five shillings.” 

And again : — 

“ Est enim finitimus oratori poeta: numeris adstrictior 
paullo verborum autem licentia liberior.” 

“ For a poet lived next door to the orator: too licen- 
tious in his language, but more strict than many.” 

Of similarly whimsical replies the University on 
the Cam has good store in other directions. 
for example the under-graduate, who, being asked 


about the Emperor Titus, replied, that he wrote | 


the Epistle to Timothy, and that his surname was 
Oates. Or the still more felicitous respondent, 
who, being questioned as to which were the major 
and which the minor prophets ; answered, that he 
declined to draw invidious distinctions. 

The incumbent of a pleasant Devonshire parish 
made a good reply to the rural dean the other 
day. His picturesque church tower is completely 
overgrown with ivy, which the rural dean thought 
objectionable. After making his inspection, and 
having some luncheon, just before he stepped into 
his carriage, the dean returned to the charge : — 
“ Well, Doctor, what shall I say about the ivy ?” 
“ You, can parody Cesar, if you like,” replied the 
rector ; “and say —‘ veni, vidi, ivi.’” 

Mortimer Corus. 





The epigram, on the return of Mr. Gully as 
member for Pomfret, was made under the follow- 
ing circumstances. At the first election, after the 
passing of the Reform Bill, great changes were 
made in the representation of many constituencies. 
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| William Cobbett —just come back from America, 
| bringing with him “Tom Paine’s bones” — and 
Gully, were both returned. This gave rise to an 
epigram : — 
« and are rejected ; 
Cobbett and Gully are elected. 
Ob! rare effect of England's renovation, 
When ‘ Bones’ and ‘ Boxing’ represent the nation.” 
The epigram to which your correspondent al- 
ludes is of a higher order. The name of Pomfret, 
| or Pontefract, plainly indicates that it occupies 
| Roman ground: “ Ad Pontem Fractum ” —“ The 
| Broken Bridge.” The place is celebrated as one 
of the eyes of the North, from the strength of its 
position and of its castle, which stood three sieges 
in the Great Rebellion, of which a contemporary 
journal forms one of the publications of the Sur- 
| tees Society for 1860. It is, therefore, no wonder 
| that persons interested in the traditionary glories 
of the old town should have been indignant, when 
| Gully was elected to represent it in Parliament, 
| and even go so far as to assert that the place had 
| disgraced its name and fame by making such a 
choice. In reply the following epigram ap- 
| peared : — 
“ O say not, O think not, that Pomfret could sully 
Her name, by returning to Parliament Gully: 
*Tis that very name the reason discloses ; 
*Twas for breaking the bridges of so many noses.” 








I quote from memory only, but I believe this 
to be substantially correct. T. C. 


The lines inquired after by Currrecproos, 
(ante, p. 303.) are — 
“ Strange is it, proud Pontefract’s borough should sully 
Its fame by returning to Parliament Gully. 
| The etymological cause, I suppose, is, 
His breaking the bridges of so many noses.” 
The lines were attributed to either Horace 
Smith, or Twiss, I am not certain which. J. H. L. 





It may amuse some of your readers, as well as 
your correspondent CuirretpRooe, to add two 
renderings more to those he has given us. 

A late admirable writer, more read than known, 
for most of his productions were anonymous, was 
about to go into Italy, and telling a friend of his 
intention, added: “I shall write an account of 
my travels in short verse, like Drunken Barnaby ; 
and as I mean to travel by diligence, take this for 
my motto: 

* Diligentia usus, ivit in Italiam.’ ’ 

The late Bishop Burgess, it is well known, had 
a brother who kept the repository for sauces, 
hams, tongues, and cured meats—still in high re- 
pute under the same name—in the Strand. On 
some occasion, the question being debated before 
the bishop what motto his brother should adopt, 
to put under his arms on the panel of his carriage: 
“ Pshaw !” said his lordship, “ what can you want 
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with a motto? If you want one, l'll give you 
one — 
“ Gravi jamdudum saucia cur 
Odris. 





“Quip ripes” (2™ S, xi. 303.) — This motto 
was given by Sam. Foote, our English Aristo- 
phanes, on being solicited to give a motto to the 
sms of an eminent tobacconist, He replied, the 
most expressive he could think of would be — 


“Quid rides.” W. West. 


OLD EPITAPHS REMODELLED. 


Epitaphs have been offered and admitted as 
legal evidence, with the presumption that they 


afford testimony conte mporary with the deaths of 


the parties they commemorate : but, if viewed in 
that light, it is manifest that they ought not to be 
subjected to subsequent mutilations or alterations, 
any more than parish registers, or any other docu- 
ments of record. 

Towards the end of the last century there were 
two Aldermen of London, partners as Stationers, 
and brothers-in-law by marriage, Mr. Alderman 
Wright, who was Lord Mayor in 1785, and Mr. 
Alderman Gill, who was Lord Mayor in 1788. 

In the first volume of Lysons’s Magna Britan- 
nia, published in 1806, under the parish of Wy- 
rardisbury in Buckinghanishire, is the following 
paragraph : — 

“In the parish church are some monuments of the 
H arcourt family, and of Thomas Wright, Esq., and Thomas 
this should be William] Gill, Esq., Aldermen of London, 
partners in a very extensive business as stationers, who 
lied within a fortnight of each other, in the year 1798.” 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for January, 
1816, are given at p. 13. the Gill epitaphs, then 
existing in Wyrardisbury church. 


In Dr. Lipscomb’s History and Antiquities of 


the County of Buckingham, completed in 1847, the 
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last parish described is that of Wyrardisbury, | 


under which is a pedigree tracing the family of 


“Gyll of Buckland and Wyddial Hall, co. Herts, 
Yeoveny Hall, co. Middlesex, and Wyrardisbury 
Hall, co. Bucks,” from the Gylls of Cambridge- 
shire living in the reign of Edward I. In this 
vast sea of genealogy it is difficult to discover the 


Alderman; but at last we find the name of his | 


partner, who was‘also his brother-in-law, and is 
duly entered as the husband of Anne Gill, under 
the name of “Thomas Wright, Esq., Lord Mayor 
of London 1785, ob. 9 April, 1798, wt. 76." With 
this assistance we are enabled to identify the name 
of the brother Alderman, who appears as an Alder- 
man no longer, but is converted into a country 
gentleman as 

_“ William Gill of Wyrardisbury House, co. Bucks, and 
Teoveny Hall, co. Middlesex ; ob. 17 March, 1798, aged 
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This admits us into a secret. We are intro- 
duced into a family where civic honours are evi- 
dently at a discount: but still we are scarcely 
prepared for what we are to witness when we en- 
ter the church. 

The Alderman’s epitaph was thus printed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1816: — 

“Sacred to the memory of William Gill, Esq., Alder- 
man of the City of London, who departed this life the 
26th March, 1798, aged 74 years.” 

But in Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire we read as 
follows : — 

“In Memory of William, son of George Gyll, Esq., who 
died 10 Aug. 1754, Also his son William Gyll, 
Esq., of this parish, died 17 Mar. 1798, aged 74, of the 
family of Gyll of Wyddial, Herts. Also Mary, wife of 
William Gill, Esq., daughter of John Broome, Esq., of 
Ludlow, Salop, died 11 Mar, 1820, aged 88.” 


iged 68. 


Again the Alderman is scarcely to be recog- 
nised. THe is the second person here commemo- 
rated, but metamorphosed from Mr, Alderman 
Gill into “ William Gyll, Esq., of this parish, of 
the family of Gyll of Wyddial, Herts.” He still 
dies in March, 1798, at the age of 74, but on the 
17th of that month instead of the 26th,—the 
latter haying been the actual date of his death. 
One might justly refuse all credit to records that 
have been subjected to such treatment ! 

The lady last-named was the Alderman’s widow. 

Nor is this the only monument in Wraysbury 
church that has suffered at the same hands. One 
of them, according to the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1816, was 

“Sacred to the memory of William Gill, Esq., First 

Equerry to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and 
only son of Alderman Gill; who departed this life Feb. 
16, 1806, in the 81st year of his age,” &c. &c. 
But in Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire the words 
above printed in italic are altered to “ Captain in 
H.M. 2nd Life Guards, and son of William Gill, 
Esq.” 

Another inscription is to the Alderman’s daugh- 
ter, which in the Gentleman's Magazine com- 
mences — 

“Sacred to the memory of Harriett Paxton, wife of 
Archibald Paxton, Esq. of Watford Place, Herts, and 
daughter of William Gill, Esq, Alderman of the City of 
London, &c. &c., leaving a ‘ disconsolate husband to de- 
plore her irreparable loss.’ ” 

In Lipscomb's Buckinghamshire, the word wife 
is absurdly altered to “ widow ;” the word place 
is changed to “in;” and the words Alderman of 
the City of London to “ of this parish.” 

Thus the civic honours of their ancestor, of 
which the family might reasonably have been 
proud, have been foolishly obliterated from all the 
Gillepitaphs. Anepitaph of the brother Alderman, 
Thomas Wright, Esq., appears in the History of 
Buckinghamshire in unaltered terms ; but the date 
of his death, instead of the 9th April, 1798, as cor- 
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rectly given in the pedigree, is printed as “1x* 
Sept. mpccrxxxiv.” This it may be supposed is 
merely an unintentional blunder. 


It must not be thought that the epitaphs have | 


been altered only in the printed book. They are al- 
tered in the church as well, and even further than 
appears in Lipscomb’s history: for, whereas the 
family are there all Gills, until we come to Hamil- 
ton Gyll, Esq., who died in 1844, and the renewed 
version of the Alderman’s epitaph above given, I 
am informed that the other tablets in the church 
have since been recut in order to suppress the 
civic name of Gill, and to parade the presumed 
more archaic form of Gyll. 

We have thus seen that the epitaphs in Wrays- 
bury church have been altered in their dates, in 
their designations, and even in their names; and 
in whatever light such proceedings may be viewed, 
it would certainly be wrong that they should pass 
unnoticed. 

It appears to me that such doings as these are 
more than silly. ‘They are ungrateful towards 
ancestors, and possibly still more injurious towards 
posterity. 
partake of the sacred character of the building in 
which it is placed, A Srarioner. 


THE WESTMINSTER CRIMEAN MONUMENT. 
[The following Sapphics from the pen of Mr. James 


Mure, which are at once so pleasing and classical in them- | 


selves, and give so good a description of the newly-com- 
pleted monumental column erected to the memory of 
those educated at Westminster who fell in the Crimea, 
were recited with great effect at the Election Dinner on 
Monday last. 


them as are Old Westminsters. — Ep. “ N, & Q.”] 


PULCHRIOR EVENIT. 


Annuo tandem spatio Columna 
Debitis prodit decorata signis ; 
Quam bené accessit manus auspicatis 

Ultima ceeptis! 
Aspice ad Solem ut rutilante mica 
Ardeat saxum, memoresque nostri 
Circulo reges nitido coronent 

Nobile marmor ! 


Tu, pius, clemens, Edoiirde, prime 
Conditor sceptro veteri palestra, 
Tu ferebaris Fidei verendus 
Cultor et Auspex ! 
Testis orantiim genibus cavatum 
Quod sub antiquis trabibus, lapillis 
Apta, distinguit vario colore 
Tessera fanum ! 


Saxonis regni decus atque finis 

Occidis; nune ad croceam resurgis 

Versus Auroram, revocatque laudes 
Fama vetustas ! 


An epitaph ought in some measure to | 


We believe that their publication in “N. | 
& Q.” will gratify many of our readers, especially such of | 





Proximus qui magnifico imminentem 
Vertice instaurans reparavit zedem 
Regium Henricus genus atque nomen 
Plantagenista ! 
Lampadem nunc marmoreus cadentem 
Respicit Pheebi, atque animo futuris 
Precipit seros habitura séclis 
Arva nepotes. 
Liminis custos veterique porte 
Visa materna invigilare cura 
Lustrat australem regionis oram 
Grandis imago. 


Tu gerens curas mulier viriles 

Clara bellatrix, studiosa Pacis, 

Consili prudens, sapiensque rerum 
Regia Virgo! 

Tu Schole fautrix columenque nostra, 

Quam, tuum examen, studio fideli 

Et colunt semperque colent Alumni, II- 
-lustris Eliza! 

Quis latus servat boreale saxi ? 

Auream cingit diadema frontem ; 

Inter insignes Cynosura Reges 
Spectat ad Arctos ; 

Clara Regine facies: videtur 

Indoles blando radiare vultu ; 

Ora Majestas decorat fideli 
Cara Britanno ; — 


Cara, seu sanctum celebrare nomen 

Gestiat letis populus choreis, 

Seu petat victor moriens honesto 
Vulnere famam. 


Qualia inscriptum caput hic columna 

Nomina ostendit, procul, heu, sepultis 

| Justa persolvens, lacrimamque poscit 

Pretereuntis : — 

| Te ducvem, illustris Fabii sodalem, 
Nobiles inter memorande Fratres, 

Teque festinaé medio in triumpho 

Morte peremptum ! 

} 

| 


Vosque mutata juvenum caterva 
Vix toga primi spolium pericli, 
Vos brevis fame memor et sepulcri 
Patria meret ! 
Meeret, et mensis Domus hee repostis 
Ferias anno referente notas, 
Fida lugubri repetit quotannis 
Voce querelam ! 





Piinor Potes. 
| A Hicutanp Funerar. — Lately musing in an 
| old churchyard in the Island of Arran, a funeral 
| took place of a man aged eighty-two. The corpse 
had been brought from a distance in a common 
cart accompanied by the relatives and acquain- 
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tances of the deceased, among whom a female was 
present. After the corpse had been deposited, 
and the grave carefully covered with green sods, 
all the company reverentially standing around 
bareheaded, one of them, an elderly man who spoke 
in Gaelic, thanked them for their attendance. He 
yext, in the same language, delivered a kind of 
address or oration over the grave, in which it was 
understood some reference was made to the worthy 
character of the deceased. Refreshments of bread 
and cheese and whiskey having been served, a 
prayer was offered up in an impressive manner, 
and at its conclusion the company slowly moved 
away. 

In these simple ceremonies there was nothing 
unusual. It was only the burial of a poor man, 
but whose absence was sincerely and deeply la- 
mented, and who will repose as soundly here, 
amid the wild grandeur of Nature, as if he had 
been interred in the cathedral or the abbey with 
the pompous rites of the wealthy and the noble, 
reminding so vividly of the lines of the poet Blair 
as a forcible contrast : — 

“But see; the well plum’d herse comes nodding on, 

Stately and slow; and properly attended 

By the whole sable tribe, that painful watch 

The sick man’s door, and live upon the dead, 

By letting out their persons by the hour, 

To mimic sorrow when the heart’s not sad. 

How rich the trappings! now they’re all unfurl’d 

And glittering in the sun; triumphant entries 

Of conquerors, and coronation pomps, 

In glory scarce exceed. Great gluts of people 

Retard th’ unwieldy show; whilst from the casements 

And houses’ tops, ranks behind ranks close wedg'd, 

Hang bellying o’er . . . . 2” 

G.N. 


Antnem: Antaymn. — The subjoined passage, 
from Barrow’s Sermons, seems to explain the 
name anthem as used primarily for a piece of 
music sung antiphonically : — 

“ If for the prosperous success of our worldly attempts 

. we make Ze Deum laudamus . . . our song for 
victory, how much more for the happy progress of our 
spiritual affairs . . . . are we obliged to utter triumphall 
Anthymus of joy and thankfulness?” — Serm. LX. p. 337. 


London, 1678. 
R. J. ALLEN. 
Leicester. 


Locat Historres.—A note in your number for 
Ap. 27, p.336. on the forthcoming Hist. of the County 
of Down, puts me mind of a suggestion which I have 
often thought of making, through the medium of 
“N. & Q.” to publishers and collectors of topo- 
graphical, genealogical, and biographical materials, 
viz. that it would be a paying speculation for the 
publishers, and an interesting employment for the 
editors, if some publishing firm would undertake 
t» print in a cheap form, but accurately, a series of 
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volumes; to be issued in a similar manner to the | 


Chronicles and Memorials now issuing from the 
> *“* . 
‘ecord Office, and containing neither more nor 
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less than the contents of some of the best collec- 
tions for local history now deposited in the British 
Museum, and other public and private libraries. 

To complete these collections, arranging and 
publishing them in an expensive form, would be 
too costly a work for any publishing firm to under. 
take, as the price would put a narrow limit to the 
extent of their circulation ; but to print them ac- 
curately, as they are found, could be done at com- 
paratively small cost,—at the same time that it 
would open new stores of information, not only to 
the local antiquary, but to all lovers of local ‘and 
biographical history. J. Sansom. 

P.S. Why might not the authorities of the 
British Museum itself adopt some method, under 
the Treasury's sanction, for the publication of ma- 
terials of this kind ? 

Sueviey, THe Port anp “ Erotica Brenton” 
or Miraseav. — I am not aware that Mirabeau's 
infamous volume has ever been published in Eng- 
lish. But, unless I misinterpret the following 
memorabilia, the poet Shelley at one time designed 
such a translation and publication. In the Shelley 
Memorials by Lady Shelley (vol. i. post 8vo., 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1859), I read these words 
in a letter from Shelley to Mr. Hookham (p. 40., 
postscript) : — 

“T am about translating an old French work, profes- 
sedly by M. Mirabaud [ Mirabeau], not the famous one, 
Le Systéme de la Nature. Do you know anything of it?” 

Lady Shelley places a hyphen thus (—) after 
“ one,” and evidently deems Le Systéme, §c., to be the 
work Shelley was engaged upon. However, it was 
“the famous one.” The reference is, therefore, to 
another not famous. That that other was the Ero- 
tica Biblion is evident from another extract a little 
onward (p. 48.) in another letter to the same Mr. 
Hookham, dated Tanyralt, Dec. 17, 1812 : — 

“ You will receive the Biblical F-rtractsin a day or two 
by the two-penny post. I confide them to the care of a 
person going to London. Would not Daniel J. Eaton 
publish them? Could the question be asked him in any 
manner? ” 

Lady Shelley says “ This work has never been 
published.” 

Eaton was a notorious infidel publisher, whose 
case the poet had taken up in a letter addressed to 
Lord Ellenborough, extracts from which are given 
in the Shelley Memorials. Putting the two refer- 
ences together, and considering the whole circum- 
stances in which Shelley was then placed, I fear 
there can be no doubt that the Biblical Extracts 
translated by him consisted of Mirabeau’s obscene 
and deplorable book. It is very mournful to think 
of Shelley so occupied ; but as a biographic fact it 
merits record. 

By-the-way, it is suggestive to note that this 
base libel on God's word by Mirabeau, for which 
even at that atheistic and corrupt period he could 
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| 
find no publisher in Paris or France, bears the 


papal imprint, “'A Rome, de I'Imprimerie du Va- 
tican, 1783.” Moreover I may state that I ob- 
tained my copy direct from the Vatican, through 
our late consul in Rome (Mr, Freeborne), after a 
fruitless search elsewhere. 





Mueries. 
FRANCIS BACON, RALPH FLETCHER, AND 
TWICKENHAM PARK. 

From certain Patent Rolls, printed by Mr. 
Dixon in his Personal History of Lord Bacon, 
it appears that on the 3rd of March, 1573-4, a 
lease for twenty-one years, dating from Michael- 
mas preceding, of certain lands at Twickenham 
(about one hundred acres in all) was granted to 
Robert Bacon ; that on the 10th of April, 1594, a 
lease of the same lands, for thirty years, dating 
from Michaelmas following, was granted to Milo 
Dodding ; and that on the 17th of November, 
1595, a lease of the same lands for twenty-one 
years, dating from Michaelmas, 1624, was granted 
to Francis Bacon. 

The rent was the same in each case viz, 127. 12s., 
and the conditions the same, so far as they appear 
on the face of the patent. But the last grant is 
stated to be made in consideration, not of Francis 
Bacon's services, but of the good, faithful, and 
long service of our beloved servant Ralph Flet- 
cher, “unum valett’ de la Vestrie en Hospitio 
nostro,” and at his humble suit; and it is coupled 
with another grant of other lands elsewhere to 
John Hibberd ; which is also stated to be made in 
consideration of the service of the aforesaid Ralph 
Fletcher. 

Can any of your readers inform me who this 


Ralph Fletcher was, and what was the nature of 


his interest in the transaction? The lease was a 
property of considerable value. If it was a gift 
trom the Queen to Bacon, why was it granted at 
the suit of Ralph Fletcher? If a gift to Ralph 
Fletcher, as it purports to be, upon what consi- 
deration did he make it over to Bacon ? 

James SPEDDING. 


America anp Lorp Cuatuam.— Recent events 
have brought to my recollection the reported 
saying of Lord Chatham: “ Peace with America, 
and war with the world.” Where is this saying 
of his lordship to be found? And what were 
the special circumstances which induced him to 
make the remark ? 7 


ATTORNEYS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. — 
Pray are there any rolls or records of attorneys 
practising in London and Westminster from 1600 
to 1650,—say, specially, in the middle of the reign 
of Charles I.? and how must I proceed to obtain 
QuARENS, | 


particular information ? 
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3x1GHT.— When anything goes wrong in the 
garden, or a peculiar kind of mist appears, it jg 
with much gravity ascribed to “a blight.” But 
if you ask your informant to explain, you will 
generally find him at fault. What is meant by 
blight? Is it a swarm of insects? Is it a state of 
the atmosphere ? or is it only a convenient ex. 
pression to conceal ignorance, vague enough not 
to commit the speaker, and yet imposing enough 
in sound to appeal strongly to the principle, Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico ? H. Estriper, M.A, 


CALDERON AND Lore pE VeGa. — 

“ Calderon tried regular plays at first, but they failed; 
and Lope de Vega, in his own memoirs says, that he would 
have adhered to the unities, but was forced by poverty to 
please the Court.” — On the Rise of the Drama, in General 
Magazine, October, 1759. 

If such admissions were made, a reference to 


them will oblige J. A.A. 


Queen Catuanrine’s Lerrer.—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me whether there is any 
other copy extant of Queen Catharine’s letter to 
the Princess Mary, which is printed from the Nor. 
folk MS. at Gresham College, by Burnet, Re- 
cords, part 11. book ii. No. 2.? Miss Strickland 
has printed the letter with many variations. The 
Norfolk MSS. appear to have been burnt. 

Nicuoras Pococs. 


CLERGYMEN IN THE House or Commons. — 
What instances are on record of clergymen of the 
Established Church, besides Rushworth (M. P. for 
Newport, Isle of Wight, 1784,) and Horne Tooke? 
Gunning, in his Reminiscences (2nd ed., vol. ii. 
p. 223.), says it was notorious that in every 
parliament clergymen had taken their seats with- 
out opposition. This is surely a somewhat ex- 
aggerated statement, yet not altogether without 
foundation : for Earl Temple, in moving for a 
new writ for Old Sarum in the place of Horne 
Tooke, on the ground of his incapacity to sit, 
“being at the time of his election in priest's 
orders,” said that “in every instance, without a 
single exception, in which the House had noticed 
a priest within its walls, the individual so noticed 
had been expelled.” This clearly implies that the 
election of a clergyman was not very uncommon, 
although he might not have been allowed to retain 
his seat. Rushworth was only a deacon; and 
Temple seems to have insisted mainly on the fact 
of Tooke being a priest, to establish his incapacity 
to sit. . 


Dark Aces.— When and by whom was this 
name first given to these centuries ? Ww. H. 

Aberdeen. 

Janez Earte.—Who is the author of Um- 


britii Cantiani Poemata, 12mo. Lond., 1729. The 
British Museum possesses a copy. On the title of 
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mine is written “Jabez Earle, D.D.” Was he 
the author ; if so, what is known of him ? 

SENNOKE. 

“Sim Exwyn.” — Who is the author of Sir El- 

yn, a tragedy (printed by Mr. Maudsley), Liver- 

pool, 1840? I was informed a few years ago that 
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| 
| 
| 


the author was a Scotch gentleman resident in | 


London. A. Z. 


Erirarnu IN Eccresrrerp Caurcu. — Among 
the Dodsworth MSS., in the Bodleian, is the fol- 
lowing curious epitaph, copied by him from Ec- 
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pel, Trenchard Street, in this city, is a tablet in- 
scribed as follows :— 


“ Here lie the remains of Mr. Patrick Cotter O’Brien, a 
native of Kinsale, in the Kingdom of Ireland. He was a 
man of gigantic stature, exceeding 8 feet 3 inches in 
height, and proportionably large,” &c. “This man died 
at the Hotwells, Clifton, near this City, Sept. 8th, 1806, 
in the 46th year of his age, and was buried in the solid 


| rock at the depth of twelve feet, and his body was secured 


clesfield Church (co. York), where it was placed | 


early in the sixteenth century : — 
“* Here lyeth Thomas Shercliffe,* 
In Halumshire Mr. of Game; 
Who of justice, truth, love, and bounty, 
Had alwaies the Fame. 
Alexander, his Son and heire, 
Lies here hard by, 
Who languished in sorrow 
By his Mris. cruelty. 
No Goddess she was, 
But of like nomination, 
As prudence to the Goddesses 
Have application. 
Progeny that read this 
Eschew like fate. Jehova say Amen. 
Continue your posterity on earth, 
And I rest in Heaven. Finis.” 


Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” suggest a mean- 
ing for the allusion to prudence and the goddesses? 
Has it any reference to Juvenal, Sat. x. 365. : — 

“ Nullum Namen habes si sit Prudentia” ? 
J. Eastwoop. 


Tue Inisu Grants. —In Once a Week, for De- 
cember Ist, 1860, I find it stated at p. 624. that 
“the (skeleton of the) Irish giant, Patrick Cotter 
(who was) eight fect seven inches” in height, is 
reserved in “the Hunterian Museum at the Col- 
o of Surgeons.” On the same page it is said, 





with iron bars, so as to render removal impossible, as he 


had the same dread of the anatomist as his namesake.” 


As there seems to be a mistake in the above 
quotations, which the difference in spelling the 
names does not appear to correct, can any of your 
correspondents rectify the seeming error, and also 
inform me if any relationship existed between the 
parties mentioned, and of what character ? 

Gerorce Pryce. 

Bristol City Library. 

Cran Gunn.—I am anxious to obtain some in- 
formation relative to the origin of the clan Gunn 
or Gun. Shaw, in his History of Moray, p. 26., 
says they are descended from the Tullochgorum 
branch of the family of Grant, whose ancestor was 
second son of Sir John Grant, Sheriff Principal of 
Inverness (¢emp. 1434). Sir Robert Gordon, in 


| his History of the Sutherland Family, p. 92., says, 


at They are called Clan-gun from one called Gun, whom 


they [the clan] alledge to have been the King of Den- 


| mark his sone, and came many dayes agoe from Denmark 


| and setled himselff in Catteynes. 


” 


Others, again, who derive the name from the 
Gaelic Guinneach, signifying sharp, or fierce, say 


| they are descended from Gun, second son of Olaus 


| of Man and the Isles, who died in 1237. 


that “The most striking object the eye meets on | 


entering the first large room is the skeleton of 
the Irish giant O’ Bryan,” who was also eight feet 
seven inches high, and was born at Kinsale in 
Ireland, in 1762. From the work I have quoted 
we are informed that O'Bryan “ drank himself to 
death,” before which, however, he “ directed that 
his body should be sunk in the deep,” but that by 


a bribe of 8002, John Hunter the eminent ana- | 


tomist obtained it, and placed the skeleton as 
above stated. By referring to Granger's Wonder- 
ful Museum, vol. iii. p. 1295., I find it said that 


“He was suddenly taken ill at Cork, and died on | 


the 3rd of August, 1804, in the 39th year of his | 


age,” and that “his body was interred at St. 
Finbar Church.” In the lobby which forms the 
entrance or vestibule to the Roman Catholic cha- 


* There are about seventy-five different ways of spelling 
this name; I have met with more than fifty, in various 
parochial documents. 


or Olave, one of the Norwegian kings of the Isle 
The 
chief of the family for the time seems to have 
been termed Cruner, or Crowner, and to have 
inherited the office of coroner in Caithness. If 
descended from the House of Grant, is Shaw cor- 
rect, and what was the ancestor's name, and what 
the date? 

One other Query. Is there such a book as 
Memorabilia of Inverness, and, if so, when and 
where published, and who was the author ? 

Crate E. 

J. Heater. — Where shall I find any account 
of J. Healey, the translator of S. Augustine De 
Civitate Dei, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1610? Was he a Lincolnshire man ? 

K. P. D. E. 

Mawer Pepicrer.—I am told, that in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, there is an extended pedi- 
gree of the ancient family of Mawer [Welsh, 
Mawr), the learned clergyman, of whom there is 
a curious notice in Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 
claiming descent therefrom. Will the editor, or 
any reader of “N. & Q.” who may be within 
reach of the Index of the Magazine, kindly favour 
me with a note of the reference to such pedi- 
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cree? I have at hand most of the volumes from | 
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the first, and three or four references to the name, | 


but they do not lead to the pedigree.* D. 


Newron Morro. — The motto on the crest of 
the Newtons of Micklemer, Derbyshire, is “ Huie 
habeo non tibi,” “I have for him, not for thee.” fF 
Can anybody give any explanation of this? The 
crest is a naked man presenting a sword. 

H. NeEewTon., 

Portrait or A Divine. —I have in my posses- 
sion an engraved portrait (octavo size) of a divine 
with a peaked beard, in canonicals, with a ruff, 
and the following lines at the foot :— 

« This is the Shadow of that House of Clay, 

Where dwelt a Soule that richly did Display 

Such Light of Truth abroad as did Unseal 

lhe Book of God and Hidden Things Reveal; 

But, having left that House, now dwells above, 

In those Bless’d Mansions of pure Light and Love.” 


fod §. XT. May 11. "61, 


Richard Raven” —the date is torn away. It hag 
the running title of Love's Revenge. No account 
either of the author, or notice of the work, js to 
be found in Lowndes. 

The poem itself has considerable merit. It is g 
religious one: records the fall of man; the long 
contest “’twixt the two seeds”; and how “ Christ 
by his righteous and long sufferings in the end 
gets the victory and just revenge upon his adver. 

bd ” 
saries. 

Another imperfect little work was obtained 
from the same collection. It is also a religious 
poem, and has a reprinted title : — 

“ Hebdomada Sacra. A Weekes Devotion; or, Seven 
Poeticall Meditations vpon the Second Chapter of St, 
Matthewes Gospell. By Roger Cocks. London: Printed 
in the Year 1630.” 12mo. 


The last leaf only is apparently wanting. The 


| poem commences on signature B 3; and the pre. 


Can any of your readers tell me whose portrait | 


E. A. T. 


Rivat Creation. —Can any of your readers 


wis? 


name — excepting Michael Angelo —a_ great | 


“ artist” who has left behind him a tolerable poem, 
or a great poet who has produced asymphony such 
as Music would care to preserve ? 
jealous Muses permitted a higher excellence in 
two of their provinces than that instanced by poet 
and musician, Thomas Moore 7? Corysas. 


Witxr1am Reapinc. — Wanted some biogra- 
phical particulars of the Rev. William Reading, 
librarian of Sion College, and compiler of its 
Catalogue, fol. 1724. J.Y 


Sone Wantep.— Can any reader of “N & Q.” 
inform me if there be an answer to the song en- 
titled * The Merry Careless Lover : or, a pleasant 
new ditty, called, I love a lass since yesterday, 
and yet I cannot get her,” { by Robert Guy? The 
song before me is in black-letter, printed in Lon- 
don for F. Coules, and contains two parts. 

C. J. D. Inerepew. 

Sreep’s “ Love's Revence.” —The late Prin- 
cipal Lee was not very particular as to the con- 
dition of his books, and he probably had more 
defective volumes in his enormous library than 
most people. 
were, however, curious and scarce. 
these was a little poetical volume (12mo.), which 
has had the title-page worn through, several leaves 
have been mutilated, and the end is wanting. 
The author’s name, Jos. Speed, has been pre- 
served; and it is printed at Amsterdam “by 


[* We cannot trace it. — Ep. ] 

[¢t Also the motto of the Burroughs and Ellis families. 
Vide Elvin’s Hand-Book of Mottoes, p. 85. — Ep. } 

[t This ballad is printed in Evans’s Old Ballads, ed. 
1810, i. 176., without any answer. — Ep. ] 


Many of these imperfect articles | 
Amongst | 


Have the | 


ceding leaves, perhaps containing preface and 
dedication, are defective. There is a brief tiotice 
in the Restituta, vol. ii.; but it is said to consist 
only of 76 pages, whereas my imperfect copy 
contains 268 leaves. 

Who was Roger Cocks? His poetry is much 
inferior to that of Joseph Speed. J. M. 


Sutron Arms.— Is it known whether Thomas 
Sutton, the worthy founder of Charterhouse, was 
descended from Sir John Sutton of Holderness? 
whose effigy still lies on its altar-tomb in Sutton 
church, within five miles of Hull. If so, when 
were the Charterhouse arms granted to the Lin- 
colnshire branch of the Sutton family ? Sir John 
Sutton bears on his shield a lion rampant, &e. 

J. Sansom. 


Swirt Famity.—A person of the name of John 
Swift was in business as a sail-cloth maker at 


| Whitby about ninety years ago ; he married Mary 


Collins, daughter of Collins, a farmer at 
Pendleton, near Manchester. John Swift's father 
was a Yorkshireman, and is believed to have been 
a farmer. 

I shall be much obliged to any one who will give 
me any information as to the ancestors of Jobn 
Swift or his wife, Mary Collins. 

Epvwarp Peacock. 





Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tonson, THE Booxsetter. — Was ‘this well- 
known individual in any way connected with the 
Irish family of the same name, now represented 
by Lord Riversdale? In a notice, from a news 
letter dated March 20, 1736, there occurs the fol- 
lowing curious piece of information : — 


“ There are accounts from Hertfordshire of the death 


| of Jacob Tonson, Esq., the bulk of whose estate, amount- 


ing to 15002. per annum, devolves to the children of his 
grand nephew Jacob Tonson, who was lately an eminent 
bookseller in the Strand,” 

J. M. 
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Verpi's “ Trovatorer.””—On what French or 
Italian novel is the libretto of this popular opera 
founded ? } 


Queries with Answers. 


Tur Rep Horse mm Warwicksnire. — Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, in his Last of the Barons 
(book v. chap. iv.), quotes the following from 
Roberts's York and Lancaster : — 

“Every Palm Sunday, the day on which the battle of 
Touton was fought, a rough figure, called the Red Horse, 
on the side of a hill in Warwickshire, is scoured out. 
This is suggested to be done in commemoration of the 
horse which the Earl of Warwick slew on that day, de- 
termined to vanquish or die.” — Vol. i. p. 429. 

Will any of your correspondents kindly inform 
me whether “the side of a hill” means Edgehill, 
the scene of the famous battle (1642)? And if 
it do, whether the custom is still perpetuated ? 
Any particulars and extracts on this subject will 
oblige S. R. T. Mayer. 

70. Worcester Place, Gloucester. 

{The Edge-hills, near Kineton, in Warwickshire, are a 
range of elevations forming a natural terrace, nearly five 
miles in length. Both the battles to which our corre- 
spondent refers, were fought there; but, it would seem, 
not exactly on the same spot. “ Edge-hill” was fought 
a the vicinity of Kineton; “ Touton,” near to Radway. 
The “ Red-horse,” so named from the tint of the soil in 
which it is shaped, perpetuates the scene of the last men- 
tioned battle. For a long time it was customary, on the 
recurrence of Palm Sunday, for the neighbourhood to 
assemble in rustic festivity for the purpose of scouring or 
clearing the figure of the horse from the incumbrances of 
vegetation, produced by the past year. It is said, that 
certain lands in the neighbourhood (Tysoe) are held by 
the service of maintaining this custom; but the cere- 
mony has now fallen into neglect. } 


PassaGe IN Frovupe’'s “ History or Exncianp” 
(vol. vi. p. 226.) — In describing the release of 
Elizabeth from the Tower in 1554, Froude says, 
“On the 19th of May Elizabeth was taken up the 
the river.” In Cunningham's Handbook of Lon- 
don (voce Allhallows Staining) it is stated that 
“Queen Elizabeth attended service here on her 
release from the Tower in 1554.” Which story is 
the true one? ‘The anecdote about the dinner at 
the King’s Head in Fenchurch Street, said to 
have been partaken of after the thanksgiving at 
the church, which Mr. Cunningham relates doubt- 
ingly, must stand or fall with what precedes it. 

JAYDEE. 

[Machyn, the city diarist, tells us (p. 63.), that “on 
May 20, my Lady Elizabeth, the Queen’s sister, came out 
of the Tower, and took her barge at Tower Wharf, and 
so went to Richmond, and from thence to Windsor, and 
then to Woodstock.” The original Diary is in Cotton. 
MS. Vitellius, F. v.] 


St. Toomas Watrerine.—In Bishop Stanley's 
Historical Poem touching the Family of Stanley is 
an Introduction printed inaccurately, and as 
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prose in Seacome’s House of Stanley, but cor- 
rectly in Harl, MS. 541., p.183. It inveighs 
against flattering chroniclers, adding, — 

“ ] would such writers, for their unjust smattering, 
Should offer themselves to St. Tuomas WATTrERINGE.” 
I have heard that this sobriquet was bestowed on 
the gallows for the county of Surrey, fixed some- 
where in the suburbs of the metropolis across the 
Thames. Some of your correspondents, learned 
in places of execution, could name the locality. 
C. D. 
[ St. Thomas a Waterings was a place of execution for 
the county of Surrey, situated close to the second mile- 
stone on the Old Kent Road, and so called from a brook, 
or spring, dedicated to St. Thomas & Becket. Chaucer's 
pilgrims passed it on their way to Canterbury : — 
“ And forth we riden a litel more than pas, 
Unto the watering of Seint Thomas, 
And then our host began his hors arrest.” 
Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 
The notorious John Henry, one of the Martin Mar- 
Prelate tract writers, and Franklin, an inferior agent 
implicated in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, were 
executed at this place. — Cunningham’s London, p. 493. ] 


Is Cray A Minerat ? — All minerals are re- 
served by landowners in the sale of their lands to 
railway companies. Where land is bought by a 
company which requires to be levellel to a con- 
siderable depth, to whom does the clay dug out 
belong, to the company or the landowner? If to 
the landowner, the company cannot, afier their 
line is formed, make any alteration in it. For if 
the clay belongs to the landowner by virtue of his 
reservation, they have only the privilege of plac- 
ing or using their line on the clay of the land- 
owner; and if they require any alteration, they 
must ask permission of the landowner, or in other 
words make a new bargain with him. 

Fra. Mewsurn. 

Darlington. 

[The term clay is applied to hydrous-silicates of alu- 
mina, derived, for the most part, from the decomposition 
of felspathic rocks, and which are generally rendered im- 
pure by the admixture of other substances: such as lime, 
magnesia, oxide of iron, &c. Other colouring oxides are 
occasionally present in small quantities in natural clays. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, clay is not a mineral. } 


Acrxcourt. —If you, or any of your contri- 
butors, can tell me what entitles individuals or 
families to bear the word “ Agincourt” in their 
mottoes or coats of arms, and for what this privi- 
lege was granted, you will greatly oblige : 

D. B. C. 

[Sir Harris Nicolas, in his History of the Battle of 
Agincourt, 2nd edit. 1832, p. 170., gives a translation of a 
writ relative to coat-armour, from which it appears that 
the title to bear the word “ Agincourt ” in their mottoes, 
&c., was strictly limited to those who, prior to that action, 
had borne arms, or coats of arms, “by right of ancestry.” 
It was erroneously believed that every person who was at 
Agincourt was allowed to assume whatever armorial bear- 
ings he pleased, and many appear to have done so; hence 
the publication of the writ in 1417, above referred to. | 








Replies. 
WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 


(2™ S. xi. 206. 253. 291. 332.) 

The following contribution to the investigation 
into the history of Whittington and his cat may 
be interesting to your readers. It is extracted 
from a work entitled 

“ Biographical Notices of Persian Poets, &c. 
late Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. 
Oriental Translation &und.” 

Perhaps it may be identical with the “ Persian 
version” of the story; but I have not seen the 
Saturday Review, or Mr. Lysons’ book. 
hend that this more ancient myth supersedes the 
later, and divides Whittington from his cat; 
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Printed for the | 
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and on the following-day brought it in a cage to the 
palace. The mice appeared as usual, and the cat played 
her part amongst them, to the astonishment and admirg. 
tion of the Monarch and his courtiers. The slaughter 
was immense, 

“* The captain presented the cat to his Majesty, men. 
tioned the case of the old lady, and the motive for bring. 
ing so strange, but, as it turned out, so acceptable g 
freight with him: on which the King, happy at his 
delivery from the plague of the mice, not only rewarded 
the captain with splendid presents, but loaded his ship 
with precious articles of merchandise—the produce of hig 


| kingdom—to be given to the mistress of the cat; with 
| male and female slaves, money, and jewels. 


[ appre- | 


“¢ When the vessel returned to Siraf, the old lady 
came down to the landing-place to ask about the fate 
of her cat; when, to her great joy and astonishment, 
the honest and worthy captain related to her the for. 


| tunate result of her venture, and put her in possession of 


unless, indeed, some story about the value of a | 


cat may have been told by a mariner to the boy 
apprentice, and suggested the strange venture. 


“ This history of Persia,” remarks Sir Gore, “ generally 
known as the 7drikh-i- Wasaf, was written a.p. 1299. ... 
Happening to have this history of Persia with me on 


bassador, I consulted it continually after our entrance 
into the Persian Gulf, and collected from it much valuable 
information. The author, in describing the island of 
Keis, relates the following curious anecdote, reminding 
us of the memorable ‘ Whittington, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don Town’: — 

“* Keis, the eldest son of a man named Keiser, having 
spent the whole of his patrimony at Siraf, and disdaining 
to seek for service in a place where he had once lived in 
opulence, passed over to an island (from him called Keis) 
opposite to the city, with his two brothers, in a small skiff; 
and left his widowed mother behind, helpless and forlorn. 

“The brothers built a dwelling with the branches 
and leaves of trees; and supported life with dates and 
other fruit, the produce of the island. 

“*Tt was customary for the masters and captains of 
ships to ask the poorest people for some gift when they 
were setting out on a trading voyage, which they dis- 
posed of to the best advantage at the port to which they 
were bound: and if the trip proved prosperous, and they 
ever returned, they repaid the amount of the gift or ven- 
ture with profit upon it, and a present besides, propor- 
tionate to the good luck with which in their opinion the 
prayers of the poor donor had blessed their concerns. 

“*It so happened that the captain of a vessel, bound 
to India from Sirdéf, applied for a gift to the poor old widow 
of Keiser, who gave him the only property which the 
extravagance of her sons had left her—a Persian cat. 
The captain, a kind-hearted man, received the old lady’s 
present gratefully, although he did not consider it as the 
best kind of venture for a foreign port. Heaven had 
ordained otherwise. After the ship had anchored at an 
Indian port, the captain waited on the Sovereign with 
costly presents, as is usual; who received the offering 
graciously, and invited him to dinner in a kind and hos- 
pitable manner. With some surprise he perceived that 
every dish at table was guarded by a servant, with a rod 
in his hand; but his curiosity about the cause of this 
strange appearance was shortly satisfied, without asking 
any questions: for on looking about, he perceived hun- 


dreds of mice running on all sides, and ready to devour 
the viands whenever the vigilance of the domestics ceased 
but a moment. 

“* He immediately thought of the old woman’s cat, 


' 











her newly-acquired wealth. 

“She immediately sent for her son Keis and his bro. 
thers to share her opulence; but as they had collected a 
large settlement in their island, she was soon persuaded 
by them to accompany them to it; where, by means 
of her riches, they formed more extensive connexions, 
purchased more ships, and traded largely with India and 


- ; : | Arabia. 
board H. M. ship ‘ Lion,’ when I was proceeding as Am- | 








“« When Keis and his friends had sufficiently added to 
their wealth by commerce, they, by a signal act of 
treachery, having murdered the crews of twelve ships 
from Omén and India then at anchor there, seized the 
ships and property in them. With this addition to their 
fleet, they commenced a series of outrageous acts as 

irates, and successfully resisted every attempt of the 
neighbouring states to suppress their wicked practices. 
Every year added to their power and wealth, and at 
length a King was elected to the chief government of the 
island of Keis. This monarchy lasted for nearly two 
hundred years, until the reign of Atébeg Abubekr, Ax. 
628., A.p. 1230., when the descendants of Keis were re- 
duced to vassalage to the court of Persia.’ ” 

This is, doubtless, the original version of the 
story. It is more probable than the English tale, 
for the Persian cat is a large, strong, and beauti- 
ful animal. It is also more flattering to puss; 
who is thus commemorated, not us the contingent 
founder of a London firm, but of an Eastern dy- 


nasty. Keis, however, is a miserable contrast to 
good upright Whittington. J.B. 


The portrait, mentioned by A. A., p. 293., is 
Elstracke’s print. In Granger's Biographical His- 
tory of England, edit. 1824 (vol. i. p. 79.), after a 
description of the engraving, is this note :— 

“ The cat has been inserted, as the common people did 
not care to buy the print without it. There was none 
originally in the plate, but a skull in the place of the cat. 
I have seen only two proofs of this portrait in its first 
state, and these were fine impressions.” 

Elstracke’s engraving appeared early in the 
reign of James I. The alteration in the plate was 
made by Peter Stent, a printseller of Pye Corner, 
who died of the plague in 1665. 

Epwarp F, Rimsavrt. 





In Blackwood’s Mag. for July, 1825, is an 
Eastern story of a wondrous cat, quoted from 
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Morier’s Travels, and thought to be identified 
with Whittington’s. Have any of your querists 
noted, or will they care to note, this ? 

By-the-bye, you lately noted how one of Tal- 
leyrand’s reputed mots had been abroad in Paris 
, generation or more before he was likely to utter 
it. Now for one of Dr. Johnson's : — 

«Tl ya ici un fameux Joueur de Violon, qui fait des 
Prodiges sur sa Chanterelle. Un homme disait & un 
autre: ‘Monsieur, n’étes vous pas enchanté? Sentez 
yous combien cela est diilicile?’ ‘Ah, Monsieur,’ dit 
autre, ‘je voudrais que cela fat impossible! ’”—Madame 
ju Deffand to Voltaire, July, 1769 

PARATHINA, 





CLOVIS: BIDLOO. 
(2"* S. x. 228.; xi. 58.) 


Three French poems bear the name of Clovis. 


Barbier says “par Le Jeun.” If Wieland and 
Alxinger plagiarised from any Clovis, which I 
doubt, this is the most likely. It is one of the 


| most agreeable books I ever read, abounding in 


1. Clovis, ou La France Chrétienne, par Jean | 


Desmarets de Saint-Soulin. 4to. Paris, 1657. 

Of this the Biographie Générale, xiii. 847., says: 

“On sait comment Boileau ridiculisa l’ouvrage et l’au- 
teur, et quoique Clovis a eu cinque éditions en treize ans, 
le publique fut de l’avis de Boileau.” 
And M. Geruzez, in his excellent Histvire de la 
Littérature Francaise, ii. 143., Paris, 1861, cails 
Clovis “un roman insipide en vers detestables.” 
Having taken it up merely for a reference, and 
been tempted to read the greater part, I cannot 
agree with the critics. I think it extravagant 
and absurd, but it has many fine passages, and is 
not insipid. Hallam (Literature of Europe, iv. 
237., Paris ed.) does not give his own opinion, 
but refers to Bouterweck, who says of Desmarets: 
“Sein romantischer Kopf nahm keine Vernunft an. Fiir 
ie Classische cultur des Styls, durch die sich die feine- 
ren seiner Zeitgenossen besonders auszeichtneten, hatte 
er gar keinen sinn. Es war also auch nicht im mind- 
esten seine Absicht durch ein episches Gedicht nach dem 
Muster der Ilias, oder der Eneis, die franzisische Lit- 
teratur zu bereichern, als er seiner Clodwig schreib. 
Dieser Clodwig ist nichts mehr und nichts weniger, als 
ein versificirter Ritterroman mit allen Fehlern der alten 
Ritterromane, ohne verstandigen Plan, ohne Eleganz, 
und ohne Epische Wiirde, aber so reich an poetischer 
Erfindung, wie kein Werk eines andern franzosischen 
Dichters aus dieser periode.” 

After some more praise, Bouterweck concludes: 
“ Hiitten-die eleganteren Miinner, die in Desmarets 
nur einen Phantasten sahen, seine Phantasie gehabt, so 
wiirde die Franzosische Poesie iiberhaupt einen andern, 
in ihnen ganzen Wesen poetischeren charakter angenom- 
men haben.” — Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit, vi. 
157-9. Gittingen, 1807, 

2. Clovis, Poéme dedié au Roy, 8vo. Paris, 1725, 
par Limojon de Saint Didier. 
: Only eight cantos of a poem, very tiresome, so 
far as I have read. [I do not think it contains any 
thing worth stealing. 


| but gave it up for medicine. 


wit, fancy, and delicate badinage ; and, what is 
remarkable in a poet of that age, I cannot re- 
member one passage which a lady in this need 
hesitate to read to a gentleman. Much clever 
criticism is in the preface, notes, and the Dia- 
logues at the end of the third volume. The copy 
in the British Museum has only the first two. 

I have searched very diligently in literary his- 
tories, and in contemporary writers, for an ac- 
count of the author, and the impression made by 
his work. I cannot suppose that anything so good 
failed to create a sensation; but all that I have 
found is the name in Barbier, and the following 
note in Bouterweck : — 

“ Bemerkenswerth ist das Urtheil, welches der Unge 
nannte der den Clodwig von Desmarets in das Komische 


| umgearbeitet hat (Clovis, Poéme Herot- Comique, a Lon- 


dres et & Paris, 1765, 3 octavbiinde) iiber Desmarets fiillt. 
Er nennt ihn, le Sot le plus singulier qui ait ennuyé la 
France avec une épopée. Aber, setzt er hinzu, il avoit 
de imagination supérieure & celle de toutes nos autres 
épopées.” 

I collect, from various scattered expressions, 
that the author lived in the remotest part of Brit- 
tany, and had great difficulty in procuring books ; 
that he was in easy circumstances; and that his 
education was not above that of an ordinary 
country gentleman. ‘That he was not ignorant of 
Latin appears from some remarks on versification, 
i. xevi., but he does not quote it when, as in his 
specimens of improved translation, it would have 
been desirable. The strangest want of learning 
is shown in his hesitating to criticise Tasso be- 
cause he does not know Italian; yet he has a 
good appreciation of the Italian poets. This is 
nearly all that I have found; if anyone can tell 
me more I shall be much obliged. 

Le Jeune’s work is not, as might be inferred 
from Bouterweck’s note, a travesty of Desmarets, 
but a very free rifacimento—such as those for 
which C. F. inquires, 2°* S. xi. 288.— up to the 
14th canto. The last six are entirely original. 

Bouterweck cites the edition of London and 
Paris, 1765, 8vo. My copy, and that in the 
British Museum, are “2 la Haye,” 1763, 12mo., 
and have not Londres on the title-page. Are 
there two editions ? 


Brp100.—The biographers do not mention Bid- 
loo as a dramatist, but all give a life of Govard 
Bidloo, professor of anatomy at Leyden, and phy- 
sician to William III. The Biographie Générale 
says that he was addicted to poetry in his youth, 
1 In Van Dyk’s 
Nagelatene Schriften, i. 138., Amsterdam, 1832, 


3. Clovis, Poéme Heroi-Comique, 12mo. 3 tom., | in a list of Dutch poets, is “ Govert Bidloo, ge- 


4 la Haye, 1763. 


boren in 1649, Hoogleeraar in de Ontleedkunde 
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te Leyden, bekend, behalve door ziine Mengel- 
dichten, door ziine Brieven der gemartelde Aposte- 
len.” Both works are cited as authorities for 
the use of words, by Huydecoper and Lelyveld 
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in the Proeven van Taal en Dichthunde; but no | 


writer whom I have seen notices his plays. They 
fill the second volume of his poetical works, col- 
lected and published in two volumes quarto, at 
Leyden, in 1719, six years after his death. The 
poems are such as a professor of anatomy need 
not be ashamed of, or a poet vain. About the 
same may be said of the tragedy, Karel, Erf- 
Prins van Spanje, which is regular, well written, 
and about as good as those which prevailed in 
England during the last century. 
are observed; the scene is in and before the 
prince’s chamber, and the time that which is oc- 
eupied by the representation. W. H. P. can see 
no sign of Schiller having read Otway’s Don Car- 
los, nor can I of his having read Bidloo’s. 
rhis is a long reply, but I venture to add an 
anecdote of imputing plagiarism. At the first 
performance of Serjeant Talfourd’s Jon, I sat in 
the pit beside a very gentlemanly stranger, whose 
conversation showed that he belonged to some 
branch of the law, and had met the author at 
consultations. Having ascertained that I knew 
no Greek, he told me that at least half the play 
was translated, as literally as the versification 
would allow, from the Jon of Euripides, which 
he had read through that morning, and was sorry 
that he had not put in his pocket. At the end of 
the fourth act there was a great burst of applause, 
ind he turned to me and exclaimed, “ Euripides, 
word for word; but what beautiful English !” 
H. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 





CONCOLINEL: COLINO CUSTURE, ETC. 
(2"¢ S, xi. 276.) 

I cannot think any Query “ unfortunate” that 
elicits a reply from a correspondent so much re- 
spected by us all as Mr. Keicutteyr. He must, 
however, bear in mind that many words are com- 
mon in colloquial Italian that are seldom or ever 
written or printed. I have resided so long in 
Italy, where for weeks together no other lan- 
guage than Italian has come to my ears, as to be 
well aware of this. It is peculiarly applicable to 
those terms of endearment used by all classes, and 
formed by abbreviated diminutives of Christian 
names. Thus he would not find Nini in any 
dictionary, and yet it is one of the commonest 
phrases. It is Giovannini, our Johnny. Pippo is 
Joey, at least in the south ; it is Beppo in Venice. 
So Colino is the diminutive of Cola. Cola Rienzi, 
Cola Aniello— and in itself is short for Niccola. 
Niccolino is common. Even were Colin, French, 
the prefix and affix are clearly Italian. Your 
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correspondent says Pistol does not understand 
Italian. He has some smattering, for he twice 
quotes the proverb : — 
“ Se Fortuna mi tormenta 
La Speranza mi contenta,” 
besides oceasional words. 

Again, he might have said calmiti, or calmirj:; 
calmisi is probably a misprint, si having the force 
of the French on; thus si dice, “ people say,” s 
viene, “folks are coming.” But even in the present 
day the pronoun is seldom used in conjunction 
with the imperative in ordinary colloquial phrases, 
and in old Italian (which is, of course, more like 
the old Latin construction) Still seldomer. Such 
words as scusi, vedi, taci, seldom have the pronoun, 

You will remember the proverb, — 

“ Odi, vedi, taci, 
Se vuoi viver in pace ;” 
and the fairer portion of your readers will remem- 
ber the first line of the fine song, — 
“Deh! vieni alla finestra.” 

But the question is not so much what is pure 
Italian, as what Shakspeare, himself an English- 
man, would be likely to put into Pistol’s mouth. 
Thus the word discutere, to discuss, is hardly ever 
used in Italian conversation ; they prefer the 
word esaminare ; the former word is good Italian, 
and nevertheless is found in the Dictionaries of 
Altieri, Cormon and Manni, Graglia, Meadows, 
Bottarelli, and I have no doubt many others. But 
this discutere is the very word most likely to come 
first to the mind of an Englishman, because it 
bears most resemblance to that generally used in 
his own language. It possesses also the very form 
for the usual colloquial abbreviation by the omis- 
sion of the prefix. Thus, discacciare, in common 
parlance, is scacciare ; discalzare, scalzare ; disbra- 
mare, sbramare ; esclamare is sclamare ; discendere, 
scendere; and so of scaricare, slogare, schiudere; 
and a host of other words; and why not sculere 
instead of discutere? I am always inclined to 
give ear to conjectures that make sense ; though 
of course all conjectures ought to be offered with 
diffidence ; and I cannot help saying “Con Colo- 
nello,” “ with a Colonel,” is not a likely beginning 
fur a love-song; while “ with young Colin” is so, 
and it is the old reading without the alteration ofa 
single letter. Again, “ Little girl, the treasure of 
my heart, artthou a gentleman?” appears to be such 
nonsense as Shakspeare could never have written; 
while “ Be quiet, discuss to me, art thou a gentle- 
man, discuss,” is the very thing Pistol would have 
said had he spoken entirely in English. Besides 


| this, it is the exact reading of the old folios, with 


the transposition alone of two letters; and, as that 
type and model of the true antiquary, Mr. Jona- 
than Oldbuck says, “I wish with all my heart 
every poe re emendation required as few 
concessions.” A. A. 
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WINCHESTER (OXFORD) POETS: RHEDECYNA. 
(2"¢ S. xi. 329.) 
W. W. will find the distich — 

«Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedecyna poetas, 

Bubb, Stubb, Grubb, Crabbe, Trapp, Young, Carey, 

Tickell, Evans,” 

in Percy's Reliques, in the notes to the 15th ballad, 
gries iii, book 3., “ Saint George for England "— 
a ballad which was written by Grubb. The same 
notes contain an account of Grubb, and a hint or 
two as to the other names. Bubb is the well- 
known Bubb Dodington*, Stubb is probably 
Henry Stubbe, of whom Anthony Wood has given 
avery graphic account, as “the most noted La- 
tinist and Grecian of his age; a singular mathe- 
matician, and thoroughly read in all political 
matters, councils, ecclesiastical and profane histo- 
ties; had a voluble tongue, and seldom hesitated 
either in public disputes or common discourse ;” 
but goes on to accuse him of want of common 
sense or principle. 

For Grubb, see Percy. Trapp was the first 
professor of poetry at Oxtord (appointed in 1708) ; 
was manager for Sacheverell on his trial, chap- 
lain to Bolingbroke, and translator of Virgil 
into blank verse, and of Paradise Lost into Latin 
verse. Young is the author of the Night Thoughts. 


Tickell is the friend of Addison, and rival of 


Pope. Of Dr. Evans “ the epigrammatist,” a no- 
tice appears in Chalmers’, and a similar one in 
Rose’s Biographical Dictionary. There is an allu- 
sion to him in The Dunciad, book ii. v. 116. 

Who Crabbe and Carey are, we cannot say. 
There are two or three Careys (Robert Carey, 
Henry Carey, author of “Sally in our Alley,” 
Thomas Carew), any one of whom may be the 
real Simon Pure. Rhedecyna of course means 
Oxford. Young is perhaps the only Winchester 
man of the nine. Stubb was under Busby at 
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lowing distich, wretchedly imitated in the Additions to 
Pope, vol. i. p. 163.: — 
‘Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedycina poetas, 
Bab, Stubb, Cobb, Crabb, Trapp, Young, Carey, 
Tickell, Evans.’ 
“It is likewise mentioned in The Dunciad, book ii. v. 
110.” 


W. W.’s “ Grubb” must, therefore, be corrected 
Cobb. Mackenzie E, C. Waxcort, M.A. 





I do not know what Winchester school may be 
called by Winchester scholars, but it is certain 
that neither Stubb, Crabbe, Trapp, nor Tickell 
were educated there. Of the nine names occur- 
ing in the couplet quoted by W. W., Young alone, 
I believe, was educated at Winchester; probably 
Bubb and Grubb are mythical personages only, 


| whose names are put in to give ludicrousness to 


Westminster ; ‘Trapp was at New College School, | 


Oxford ; Tickell at some school in Cumberland. 
L. Cc. 





I can assure W. W. that no Wykehamist ever 
called Winchester (Venta or Wintonia ) Rhede- 
cyna, which is the name of Oxford. The couplet 
which he quotes, therefore, refers to that Univer- 
sity. Young, the author of the Night Thoughts, 
was educated at Winchester. Trapp (of Wadham 
College) was probably the Professor of Poetry, 


and Tickell (of Queen's College), the friend of 


Addison. Under the head of “ Evans,” in Chal- 
mers's Biographical Dictionary, 1 find the follow- 
ing passage : — 

“ He is generally styled Dr. Evans the Epigrammatist, 
and was one of the Oxford wits enumerated in the fol- 


* Bubb’s best known verses are those in Dodsley’s Col- 
lection, addressed at first to Walpole on his birthday, and 
afterwards mutato nomine to Bute! 


the line. In the original, which I remember to 
have seen many years ago, the name of the place 
is Rhedycina, which, as you observe, is a well-known 
name of Oxford. But Oxford has not the credit 
of having produced all of those mentioned in the 
line, whose names are known as poets—Stubb, 
Trapp, Young, Tickell, and I believe, Carey, the 
translator of Dante, were Oxford men, and are 
sufficiently well known. Stubb, however, was 
more distinguished as a classical scholar than asa 
poet; but Crabbe, the greatest of them, did not 
receive a university education at all. He may, 
however, have had an honorary degree conferred 
upon him by the University of Oxford, but his 
poetical genius was not fostered there. Evans 
may possibly be the Rev. John Evans, Vicar of 
Whixall, Salop, formerly of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, who has published more than one volume of 
poetry, less known than it deserves to be. 


S. H. M. 


RED TAPE. 
(2 §. xi. 329.) 

Red tape appears to be used exclusively in the 
public offices of this country, and is probably of 
no great antiquity. It may have been originally 
imported from Holland, but there is no reason for 
connecting it with William III. Tape was a con- 
venient and cheap material for tying up loose 
papers; and as white tape soon became dirty, 
coloured tape was preferred. Why the colour 
red was preferred for tape, as for sealing-wax and 
wafers, depended on some accident which it is not 
easy to trace. On occasions of public mourning, 
black tape is sometimes served out in the govern- 
ment oflices. 

The corresponding article, which has for some 
time been used by solicitors and attorneys for 
tying up their papers, is green ferret; which 
Johnson, in his Dictionary, defines to be “a kind 
of narrow woollen tape.” What the origin of the 
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word ferret in this sense may be, does not appear. 
It is evidently different from that of the same 
word as denoting the animal, which is derived 
from the French furet; and the French /furet 
seems to be formed from the Latin virerra. 
Respecting the introduction of sealing-wax, all 
the information which can be desired is given by 
Beckmann, in his History of Inventions, art. SEAL- 
ING-WAX, vol. i. p. 208. Its use appears to have 
originated about the year 1563; but it did not 
become general till the following century. It was 
at first called cire d' Espagne. Compare M‘Cul- 
loch’s Commercial Dictionary, arts. Lac and 
SEALING-wax. L. 
Though I cannot assist J. P. O. in his inquiries 
concerning red tape, it may not be irrelevant to 
mention that the best white tape is still called 


Dutch tape; and from being made of linen was, | 


doubtless, so called at the time when the manu- 
facture of linen was confined to Holland. I 


should think it probable, that the manufacture of 


sealing-wax was carried on bythe Dutch, owing 
to the facilities they had of obtaining the materials 
from their Indian possessions. Sixty or seventy 
years ago, sealing-wax was considered a much 
greater luxury than it is now; and the use of it 
more confined to those whose rank entitled them 
to wear seals, which also were of very different 
dimensions to those now in use. A little anecdote 
on the subject of sealing-wax, illustrating these 
observations, may not perhaps be uninteresting to 
some of your readers; and may also recall to 
their remembrance other traits of past times. An 
aged relative of mine, not long deceased, has often 
told me of a lady, the widow of an officer, enjoy- 
ing a small pension, who added to her income by 
the re-making of sealing-wax from seals taken 
from letters, and which her friends carefully col- 
lected and preserved for her, Cleared from the 
paper, melted and moulded, the sale aided her 
small means; and, no doubt, answered the pur- 
pose to most persons who, in those times, carried 
on a correspondence. E. S. W. 





From the following advertisement in the Public 
Intelligencer for Dec. 6th, 1658 (No. 153.), it 
would appear that red tape was used by London 
lawyers two centuries ago : — 

“A little bundle of Papers, tied with a red Tape, were 
lost on Friday last was a seven night, between Worcester- 
house and Lincoln’s-inn. Also a Paper-Book bound in 
Leather and blue coloured Leafs. If any one who hath 
found them, will bring or send them to Mr. Graves his 
Chamber in Lincoln’s Inn, they shall receive satisfaction 


for their pains,’ 
S. H. H. 


Mept2vat AND Mopern Measures (2™ S. xi. 
328.)—* In measuring old buildings,” says A. A., 


“T have often observed that their dimensions 
concur with yards.” The same may be said of the 
Roman Uriconium, where I have observed that 
the foundation-walls are just one yard in thick. 
ness. The published plan of the walls shows algo 
that they are multiples of the yard measure. The 
rudest measurement of length would be the ex. 
panded arms or fathom, half of which is the yard; 
the cubit, or length from the finger-tip to the 
elbow (half a yard), gave the more modern ell, a 
the thickness of the thumb furnished the ined, 
In the complete table of the sixteenth century 
(Penny Cyclop., xxvii. 197.), the breadth of four 
barleycorns (not three in length) makes a digit, or 
finger’s breadth ; four digits make a palm (mea- 
sured across the middle joints of the fingers); 
four palms are one foot; a foot and a half is 
cubit ; ten palms, or two feet and a half, are a 
step (gressus) ; two steps, or five feet, are a pace 
(passus) ; ten feet are a perch ; 125 paces are an 
Italic stadium ; eight stadia, or a thousand paces, 
are an Italic mile; four Italic miles are a German 
mile; and five Italic miles are a Swiss mile. Here 
the foot is considerably less than the ancient Ro 


| man foot of 11°6 English inches; the average 


human foot certainly has not that length. In the 


| sixteenth century, books furnished printed lines 


representing the length of a foot or palm accord- 


| ing to what the page would admit. In treading 


over the ground, two steps is almost exactly five 
English feet, and in roughly measuring distances, 
four steps being equal to ten feet, is convenient 


| for reckoning by the decimal scale, and this is the 


rod, pole, or perch, and the oldest English perch; 
although in this country and France the perch 
varies from 74, 10, 12, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22, 25 to 
27 feet. By an early statute “ Compositio Ulna- 
rum et Perticarum,” the perch or rod was fixed 


| at 164 feet or 54 yards. The ten or five foot staff 





as applied to field measurement would not super- 
sede the yard in the measurement of cloth. The 
former called into exercise the legs, the latter 
gave employment to the hands. The sliding rule, 
little known on the Continent, was invented by 
Oughtred in 1630, six feet in length; hence those 
who do not require or understand the method of 
computation thereby, have been satisfied with the 
pocket two-foot rule, wanting the slide. 

T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

York Srreet, Westuinster (2"4 §, xi. 329.) 
—In reply to Dr. Doran’s courteous reference 
to me, I think it right to say that Mr. Cunning- 
ham was undoubtedly wrong in stating that York 
Street derived its name from Sharp, Archbishop 
of York. Hatton, in his New View, 1708, men- 
tions “ Petit France” (vol. i. p. 63.); and the 
Archbishop's “house, situate in Petit France 
(vol ii. p. 639.) 

In an old map, which I shall be most happy 
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show Da. Doran, “ Petit France” again occurs. 
The date is later than the Archbishop's death, 
which occurred in 1713: for it contains an eleva- 
tion of St. John’s church complete, which was 
begun in 1721, and opened in 1728; being con- 
gerated on June 20. The map in Strype’s Stow, 
dated 1755, likewise shows the name of “ Pettie 
France.” In Maitland’s London, edited by En- 
tick, 1772 (vol. ii. p. 1343.), “ Pettie France” 
still appears. 
Gen. Amherst died in 1781 at the present 
Dover House, Whitehall. And the next occu- 
pant of the house was Frederick, Duke of York ; 
who vacated it before the year 1792. In honour 
of his residence among them, the parishioners of 
St. Margaret’s changed the name of Petty France 
to that of York Street, as I have stated in the 

york referred to by Dr. Doran. 
Mackenzis E, C. Watcort, M.A. 


Ropsert Burns (2" S, xi. 307.) —I desire to 
thank your correspondent I. for his prompt re- 
sponse to my inquiry. The verses of Struthers 
are indeed very touching, and worthy to be pre- 
served; but they are not the particular lines to 
which my mind reverted. These still remain un- 
chronicled. RHYs. 


Tat Hersert Famiry (2S. xi. 266.)—Burke’s 
Landed Gentry gives every family’s own account of 
itself, which is necessarily more or less accurate, 
as the head of the family is more or less qualified 
to give the required information. The royal 
pedigrees, on the other hand, may fairly be as- 
sumed to be made out from documents actually 
within the compiler’s reach; hence there will be 
occasional discrepancies. P.P. 


Tas Atpuaset (2™ §, xi, 209.) — A friend has 
sent me three sentences, each containing every 
letter of the alphabet once only: i and 7 being 
considered as the same letter, and also u and r. 
The first two are about as good as my own ; but 
the third is admirable: marriage, cheerfulness, 
and the main chance, are three fair average 
maxims. Calling my own (1.) for future reference, 
those which have been sent to me are: 2. Quiz 
my black whigs; export fund. 3. Dumpy quiz, 
whirl back fogs next. 4. Get nymph; quiz sad 
brow ; fix luck, A. Dre Moraan. 


Lancvr p’or anv LANGuE p’oc (2™ S. xi. 186.) 
—When Joun pe Forp says that these expres- 
sions mean merely and simply goose’s tongue, I 
have a difficulty in determining whether he is 
laughing at his reader, or cackling himself. Sis- 
mondi, in his Literature of the South of Europe, 
(Roscoe's translation, Bohn, vol. i. p- 189.), tells 
us the Provencal tongue, used by the people of the 
South of France, was called the Langue doc, and 
the Wallon, used by the Northern French, Langue 
@oil or d'oui, from the affirmative word of each 
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language, as the Italian was then called the Zangue 
de si, and the German the Langue de ya. This 
note brought up to my recollection the apostrophe 
to Pisa: — 
“ Ahi Pisa, vituperio delle genti 
Del bel paese 1a dove I si suona,” etc., 
in Dante's episode of Count Ugolino, one of 
the highest compositions called into existence by 
the human intellect. In Biagioli’s edition of 
Dante, will be found a learned note on the line — 
“ Del bel paese 1A dove ’1 si suona,” — 
to the same effect as Sismondi, besides giving ad- 
ditional authorities ; and after quoting Dante in 
his Vita Nuova, Varchi in his Ercolano, and Ben- 
venuto da Imola, who express a similar opinion 
with Sismondi, Biagioli concludes his note with 
this expression which I translate. “ If these three 
authorities of Dante, Varchi, and Benvenuto, ure 
not sufficient, others still might be adduced; but 
I believe these more than sufficient.” So also does 
it appear to me, and with this I quit the subject. 
We mu Ws 
Memoranpa (2° S. xi. 338.) —If this Latin 
plural be not proper English, what of the Greek 
phenomena, which the boldest Briton will hardly 
turn into phenomenons— unless in such a case as 
“infant phenomenons,” &c. Surely, having laid 
hold of the singular of so many foreign words, we 
may as well take their plural also, without dis- 
figuring them while adding to our own hissing 
terminations. PARATHINA, 


Sayers, THe Caricaturtst (2% S. x. 274.) — 
The political poem by James Sayers, entitled 
The New Game at St. Stephen's Chapel, not hav- 
ing called forth any observations, it may be as 
well to point out an error or two in the 4th 
stanza :-— 

“Sam Whitbread was next 
By all Court Cards perplex’d, 
Since at this trade they reckon no score ; 
For at Cribbage ‘tis known 
That in Court Cards alone, 
You can count fifteen -two, fifteen-four.” 
Che stanza should run thus ; — 
“Sam Whitbread rose next, 
By all Court Cards perplex’d, 
Since at his trade they reckon no score ; 
For at Cribbage ’tis known 
That with Court Cards alone 
You can’t count fifteen-two fifteen-four.” 

These may be only clerical errors, or your cor- 
respondent is no cribbage player. At all events 
the errors should not be handed down to posterity 
in the pages of “ N. & Q.” J. Sreep D. 


Sewardstone. 


Yorxsumre Worps (2° S. xi. 156.) — Permit 
me to trouble you again with a reply to J. H. 

Gare, in the sense indicated, means the trian- 
gular portion of the field remaining to be ploughed, 
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after all the furrows have been taken its entire 
length, and which must then be finished by turn- 
ing shorter each “ bout” ; this may be occasioned 
by the field being broader at one end than the 
other, the corners being more or less than right 
angles, or the fences crooked. 

The word is yet occasionally heard in the rural 
districts : “ a narrow gare,” being a more common 
expression. It has reference to shape, rather than 
situation; and appears to be synonymous with 
gore, which Kennet and Baily describe as a small 
narrow strip of ground. 

It seems to be of Anglo-Sax. origin. Bosworth 
has gdr, a dart, spear, lance, &c. ; and gdra, long 


and pointed like a spear, an angular point of 


land, a promontory. ‘The Yorkshire ploughman’s 
gare being also long and pointed like a spear, may 
be from the same root. 

It is also used by the Yorkshire dress-makers 
(mantua- makers) to denote a long triangular piece 
of cloth, inserted in the skirt of a garment to 
widen the lower portion of it ; and this is the de- 
finition given by Collier, Halliwell, Bailey, Wright, 
and the Craven Gloss. 

According to Blount (Gloss. Ang. Nova), sea- 
men say a sail is cut goaring, when it is cut slop- 
ing by degrees, and is broader at the clew than 
at the earing. C. Forrest. 


Carponnet Famity (2™ S. xi. 335.) — In the 
obituary page of the London Magazine for Oct. 
1744, occurs the name “James Cardonell (sic), 
Esq., one of the Commissioners of the Customs 
for Scotland.” S. H. H. 


“Raisine or Lazarus” (2™ §S, xi. 228. 276.) — 
I have rather a curious old line engraving of this 
subject, inscribed “ Iacobus Palma, Inue., Lucas 
Kilianus, Sculptor. Below, in the middle, a coat 
of arms; crest, a rabbit, flanked by two Latin 
verses, and dedicated — 

“Reverendo admodum et nobiliss® viro Dn Iohanni 
Georgio Werdenstein Cathedral. Ecclesiar. Avreaten. 
Canon. Cantorie Avgust. Canonico, Preposito Geisenhvs, 
Sereniss. Boiari, PP. A. Consil. Dn svo oni observ. co- 
lendo. Aug. uindel. Dominicus Custos, D.D.D. a° Sacro 
Iubilzi, MDC.” 

This may perhaps interest Remicius, and I 
should be glad to eee where the picture is, to 
be referred to some account of Palma and Kilia- 
nus, and to have an explanation of the dedication ? 

J.C. H. 

In an illustrated copy of Macklin’s Bible, 48 
vols, folio, in my possession, this subject has four- 
teen illustrations, the principal of which are — 


1. Large etching after Rembrandt. 

2. Original sketch in wash, by Pietro Dandini. 

8. Original drawing in pencil, by Vincenzio Dandini. 
4. Engraving by Van Hove, after Freeman. 

5. Etching by Sievier, after Sebastian del Piombo. 

6. Engraving by Mynde, after Anon. 

7. Large drawing in red chalk, Anonymous. 
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8. Engraving by Thompson, after Franklin (altered 
from Rembrandt. ) 

9. Original drawing in pencil and wash, by La Suey; 
(formerly in the collection of Prince Razoumazky.) 

The others are of minor importance. The pic. 
ture by Sebastian del Piombo has, I believe, beep 
frequently engraved, and, if I mistake not, the 
original is in the National Gallery. 

Joun Gray Betz, 
Manchester. 


Bretrect (2™ S. xi. 319.)—H. S. G. asks 
“ Who was the Rev. Joseph Brettell, author of the 
Country Minister?” In Holland's Poets of York. 
shire we read: — 

“Jacob [not Joseph] Brettell was born at Gainsbro’, 
where his father was an Unitarian preacher, as he himself 
has been for many years at Rotherham, in which town, in 
1825, he printed a poem entitled the Country Ministe, 
which he dedicated to Earl Fitzwilliam. In 1828 he pub. 
lished a volume of Sketches in Verse, from the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament.” 

Then follows a pleasing extract from the first- 
named work, descriptive of the vale of Canklow— 
a scene which has also been celebrated by Brettell’s 
sometime townsman, the late Ebenezer Elliott. D 


The author of the Country Minister, 12mo, 
1821, is the Rev. Jacob Brettell, who is at the 
present time one of the Unitarian ministers at 
Rotherham. Mr. Brettell’s father, also called 
Jacob, was for many years Unitarian minister at 
Gainsborough. He died in or about the year 
1810. I knew the elder Mr. Brettell well. In 
his later days he kept a school, and for upwards 
of five years I was one of his pupils. 

Epwarp Suaw Peacock. 

Bottesford Moors. 


Roger Ascuam (2™ §, xi. 287.) — There is an 
engraved portrait of this old author prefixed to 
Elstob's edition of his Epistles, 8vo. 1703. It isa 
small whole-length, reading a letter to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, engraved by M. Burghers. It has been 
copied by Richardson. I have an indistinct re- 
collection of having once seen an oi/ painting of 
Roger Ascham. Query, is it in any of the Oxford 
or Cambridge colleges? Epwarp F. Rimpavtt 


Ancestry or Cromwett (2™ S. xi. 185.)—Will 
either of your readers oblige by giving some in- 
formation as to the descendants of other sons 0! 
Morgan ap William or Williams ? 

In Iolo Morganwg, App. p. 162., it appears that 
Sir Richard Williams had an elder brother John 


Williams. Qy. his descendants ? Guwysi6 
Warstime Mice (2™ S. xi. 308.) —I do not 
think it is very uncommon to find mice with & 


sort of whistling habit. I heard one in an old 
house in the city and caught it in a trap. It con- 
tinued the occasional whistle low and soft in the 
cage, but soon pined away. G. W. 
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Heart Buriat (2™ S. xi. 70. 134.) — During 
sme repairs which were being effected in Christ 
Church, Cork, in the year 1829, a leaden case was 
discovered in the shape of a human heart. The 
following account of this discovery I took down 
from Mr. McC irthy, an extremely intelligent man, 
in August 1857, who was sexton of the church 
when the case was found : — 

« 4 workman was lowering a portion of the foundation 
of one of the arches on which the old church rested (now 
to be seen in the vaults), his bar slipped through an 
aperture; on putting in his hand, he discovered that a 
recess was built in the centre, where was a flag with two 
iron rings inserted; within this flag the heart was found, 
resting on what turned out on examination to be a coffin 
lid (?) of great strength. Unfortunately, the workman 
rew out the leaden case with such violence as to break 
jn pieces a thin silver plate which was under it, and 
alorned with some heraldic devices. The existence of 
this recess was hitherto unknown. Mr. McCarthy states 
that no further disturbance of this locality took place: 
the fragments of the plate were carefully relaid, the aper- 
ture closed up, and the heart deposited in a store room in 
the church.” 

At this time I made inquiries after the leaden 
case, and eventually discovered it in the vaults 
under a heap of lumber. At the request of some 
archeological friends, I opened the case; when a 
human heart presented itself, embedded in the 
material used for embalming it, which was some 
resinous substance mixed with salt. Some medi- 
cal men, who saw it, expressed their astonishment 
at the wonderful preservation of its most minute 
parts; it was quite soft, and stained a lawn hand- 
kerchief that was applied to it. The leaden cases 
weighed 5 lb. 124 oz., and measured 6} in. across 
at the top, and 8 in. in height. The embalming 
matter weighed 1 Ib. 14 oz., and the human heart 
7}oz. After a careful drawing was made of the 
heart, the cases were soldered, and proper mea- 
sures taken for its preservation. B. G 

Cork. 

Tae Eras, Smrrurrecp (2° S. xi. 150. 236.) 
—The conjecture of your valued correspondent, 
Mr. Corner, is marked with his usual acumen: 
still Stow (p. 382., ed. 1603,) says: — 


“In the sixt of Henrie the fifth, a new building was | 


made in this west part of Smithfield betwixt the said 
Poole and the River of the Wels. or Turnemill brooke, in 
a place then called the Elmes, Jor that their grew many 


Elme trees, and this had been the place of execution for | 


Offenders: since the which time the building there hath 
beene so encreased, that now remaineth not one tree 
growing.” 

The object of my Query is, however, not so 
much the derivation of the word as the earliest 
notice of the place. I still think from the phrase, 
“ulmellos,” in the Roll that I cited, the elms 
could not have been planted long before 1219. 
lf Mr. Corner, therefore, can find any mention 
& reasonable distance before that time, 1 think his 
conjecture must be accepted. A. A. 

5’ Corner, 
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fHliscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Life of Richard Porson, M.A., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge from 1792 to 1808. By the 
tev. John Selby Watson, M.A. (Longman.) 

It is certainly strange, as Mr. Watson remarks, that so 
eminent a scholar and critic as Richard Porson —a man 
whom not only his countrymen, but the whole learned 


| world acknowledge to have been the head of his depart- 





ment in literature—should up to this time have been 
honoured with no complete biography. Mr. Watson has, 
in the volume before us, thrown into order the various 
particulars concerning Porson which have hitherto been 
suffered to lie scattered and unconnected, and combined 
them with such information regarding him as might be 
discoverable. What pains Mr. Watson has taken to search 
out new materials may be seen by a glance at the names 
of the numerous men of letters, to whom in his Preface 
he makes his acknowledgments for communications on 
the subject. But owing to the peculiar character of 
Porson, his aversion to writing, and the lamentable fail- 
ing which marked the latter years of his life, the re- 
searches of Mr. Watson have not led to so many new 
discoveries as might otherwise have rewarded his in- 
quiries. The book is, however, still one of very consider- 
able interest; though that interest is of a most painful 
character, springing as it does from the contrast between 
Porson, the greatest scholar of the day, and to whose 
pure and inflexible love of truth Bishop Turton has borne 
such noble testimony, and Porson the victim of the 
grossest indulgence. In one page the scholar is delighted 
at the learning, acumen, and honesty of the man; in the 
next the moralist mourns over the degradation into 
which all that excellence is plunged by one fatal weak- 
ness. Mr. Watson’s book, besides containing all that we 
shall probably ever know of Richard Porson, furnishes a 
great deal of information not only with respect to the 
controversies in which Porson was engaged, but with 
respect to his literary contemporaries, and the state of 
classical literature in his day. 

The Fall of Man, or Paradise Lost, by Cedmon. Trans- 
lated in Verse from the Anglo- Saxon, with a New Metrical 
Arrangement of the Lines of part of the Original Text, and 
an Introduction on the Versification of Cadmon. By 
William H. F. Bosanquet, Esq. (Longman.) 

The present edition of the Fall of Man, written by 
ye, who from a herdsman became a monk of Whitby, 
and who may lay claim to be considered, not only the 
Father of English Poetry, but perhaps the finest Chris- 
tian author of narrative poetry in any of the dialects 


| of modern Europe, is well deserving of the attention of 


the philologist, and not less so, of the student of our Na- 
tional Literature. The present work is not a paraphrase 
of the first part of the Book of Genesis, but is a work of 
the imagination on the most sublime subject, founded, as 
Mr. Bosanquet observes, upon the Scriptures, upon tra- 
dition, and pious belief, and treated with all the simpli- 
city and grandeur of the Sacred writings. The poem is 
here produced in a way which shows that the editor has 
brought to his task the accomplishments of a Scholar and 
the feelings of a Poet. 

Private Correspondence of Thomas Raikes with the Dule 
of Wellington, and other distinguished Contemporaries, 
Edited by his Daughter Harriet Raikes. (Bentley.) 

rhe grave and the gay are intermingled in the present 
volume in a very remarkable degree. The pleasant 
Walpolish letters of Rokeby, Alvanley, and others of that 
glorious race of dandies, who flourished among us “in the 
old time, when George the Fourth was King,” contrasting 


strongly with the grave marked common sense which 
| 
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distinguishes the letters of the Great Duke. It is a vo- 
lume which future historians will refer to. The Duke's 
views of the war fever in France, and the comparative 
indifference to it which was manifested in this country, 
are very remarkable. We could pick out some half 
dozen passages on this point which it were well to bring 
under the special notice of the French people. They 
would certainly help to give them more correct ideas of 
the real feelings of perfidious Albion. 

The New Examen, or an Inquiry into the Evidence re- 
lating to certain Passages in Lord Macaulay's History con- 
I. The Duke of Marlborough. I1. The Massacre 

III. The Highlands of Scotland. lV. Vis- 
William Penn. By William Paget, 


rning 
of Glencoe, 
count Dundee. V. 
Barrister-at-Law. (Blackwood ) 

What Porson said of Gibbon may, we fear, be said 
nutato nomine of Lord Macaulay —“ a candid acknow- 
ledgment of error does not seem to be Lord Macaulay's 
hining virtue”; and this failing will, we are sure, do 
much to injure his reputation as an historian. Mr. 
Paget's successful vindication of Penu has led him to in- 
vestigate other points in the work of the great historian, 
in which Mr. Paget considers his judgment wrong, or his 
evidence defective; and the result is a volume which 
ought to be placed on the same shelves with Lord Ma- 
caulay’s magnificent work. 


Memoirs of Royal Ladies. 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

If it be true that ladies « 
buyers of the present day, 
numerous purchasers of these 
Biographies from among her literary sisterhood. ‘The 
royal dames whose lives are here narrated are no les 
than ten in number, namely, Ela and Alicia, Countesses 
of Salisbury, Joan of Kent, Constance of Navarre, Jean 
Beaufort, Jeanne de Valois, and the Archduchess Juana 
de Navarra, Marguerite of Hapsburg, Charlotte, Princess 
of and Marie Sobieski, the wife of the Pretender. 
Their s are told very gracefully by Miss Holt, who 
gives her authorities for + statements; and has added 
to the value of the book by a capital Index. 


The Aut biography of a Seaman, By Thomas, 
Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B., &ce. (Bentley.) 

Mr. Bentley is a bold, but we suspect not the less a 
wise man, in thus publishing before the interest excited 
by Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography has by any means 
subsided, a cheap edition of the story of this gallant 
naval hero. So that Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography 
may at a small cost be in the hands of every “old salt” 
in the service. 


[he Anniversary Dinner of the Literary Fund, on 
Wednesday next, is expected to be very successful. The 
Duc d’Aumale will be in the Chair, and be supported by 
a large number of distinguished men. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Camden Society 
was held on Thursday, the 2nd Instant. The Report 
announced, that Members now joining the Society would 
be allowed to purchase the publications of past years at a 
considerably reduced rate; and contained a long list of 
new and interesting works in preparation by the Society. 
A special vote of thanks to Mr. Collier, on his retire- 
ment from the Treasurership, after a service of sixteen 
years, was most warmly accorded; as was one to the 
Marquis of Salisbury, for his kindness and liberality in 
enabling the Camden Society to publish for the first time 
the Secret Correspondence Letween Cecil and James the 
Sixth. This volume, one of the most important of the 
Series for which students of History are indebted to the 
Camden Society, has been edited by Mr. Bruce, and will 
be delivered to the Members in the course of a few days. 
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